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The State of U. $. World Policy 


SSESSMENTS of national foreign policies, 
A in this time of turbulent crises, can no 
longer be permitted to wait for the 
academic historians and their a_ posteriori 
evaluations. Critical summations and appraisals 
must be made regularly, without regard for 
the calendar, and severely. At stake is not so 
much the reputation of the individual policy- 
maker and administrator but the security of 
the nation. In addition, partisan considerations 
must be minimized; we need to know the facts. 
What have been our accomplishments, failings, 
successes and debacles? 


The long-expected resignation of the ailing 
Mr. Marshall seems to provide a logical junc- 
ture point for comment on recent American 
foreign policy. The record, ‘to put it bluntly, 
is clouded. Much of this, no doubt, was to be 
expected. Unlike a number of totalitarian gov- 
ernments in our time, both recent and present, 
the United States has not followed an aggres- 
sive “blueprint,” a chart for world conquest. 
Our foreign policy has developed as a response 
to specific problems. 


There has been a great deal of naivete in 
this development, to be sure. At the time of 
the Yalta, Teheran and Potsdam conferences, 
the Soviet Union was already preparing for 
the post-war blitzing by diplomacy and terror 
of Europe; the USSR’s intent was clear and 
The New Leader, as many have conceded since 
then, was practically alone in pointing to the 
ideological handwriting, like so many obscene 
bathroom scrawls, on the wall. It is no credit 
now to those who found us “hysterical,” just 
as it reflects little credit on those who during 
an earlier period found us hysterical in regard 
to our warnings against Nazi designs against 
mankind. The Roosevelt and Truman admin- 
istrations have records of many deeds and 
words which are far from circumspect. 


But American policy has evolved. Any assess- 
ment of Mr. Truman’s contributions must pay 
respect to the intelligence behind the Truman 
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Doctrine, rightly named after the President, 
and the Marshall Doctrine, which bears the 
imprint of the Secretary of State. With the 
coming to power of Secretary Marshall, the 
earlier confusions were somewhat clarified. In 
the heat of cold-war conflict, new policies 
thrived. If truth be told, ironic credit must be 
given to the dictators of the Kremlin. They 
above all, by their quest for aggressive accom- 
plishment which seems incapable of satiation, 
taught the State Department and the American 
people what was the score. The Truman Doc- 
trine and the Marshall Plan, and the allied 
enterprises that sprouted about these policies, 
such as the Voice of America, have provided 
the most trenchent answer yet to the conquest 
by terror of Stalin’s state. 


os 


BUT THERE are other elements in the pic- 
ture and they are not to be ignored. Shortly 
before Nov. 2, President Truman announced the 
incredible Vinson Mission. The countries of 
Europe, painfully being welded into a policy 
of Western concerted action, felt themselves 
abandoned. At this late date, they asked, is the 
U.S. to go over our heads and negotiate directly 
with the Kremlin? It is understandable that 
their fears of national security in a widening 
Stalinist Europe should have been aroused. It 
is pleasant to remember that it was Secretary 
Marshall who put a quick halt to this quixotic 
plan. But there is some evidence that this kind 
of thinking has not yet been wholly deserted 
by Harry Truman. Some weeks ago, he told 
the press coyly that there were Russian leaders 
who were anxious to cooperate with the US., 
who were anxious to meet with us on an 
amicable basis. Press inquiry succeeded in 
eliciting no names. Later reports asserted that 
the President has merely been relaying an 
American diplomatic note in which this infor- 
mation had been voiced, not by Russian leaders, 
but by some refugees who had escaped from 
the Russian sphere. It is our belief that Presi- 
dent Truman is incapable of producing the 
names of such amicable Soviet leaders. 

What we do find important in this regard is 
a continuation of the kind of hopeful wishing 
that characterized the genesis of the Vinson 
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episode, a kind of good American faith that all 
the problems of the world can be solved by 
men of good will sitting around a table, giving 
a point here, taking a point there. This would 
be true, perhaps, if there were men of good will 
on the Soviet side. But in that case; we would 
not be faced, as we have been for a number of 
years, with a cold war. The slogan of this kind 
of thinking seems to be the President's unfor- 
tunate remark about Joe being, basically, a 
good kind of guy. We don’t think, and happily, 
that the American people can swallow this 
vision of a kind, patriarchal dictator. Neither 
do we believe that the millions in Soviet con- 
centration camps, the ranks of the murdered 
opposition, the subjugated millions in Europe, 
would really appreciate this Booth Tarkington 
version of world affairs. 

What is most apparent is that our policy of 
unstinting resistance to Soviet aggression must 
be maintained and strengthened. President 
Truman’s desire for peace is admirable; we, and 
the American people, have that same desire 
and it is our most fervent wish. But peace is 
not to be bought from dictatorial storekeepers 
like yards of linen. It did not buy peace from 
Hitler; it will not buy peace from Stalin. As 
we have long maintained, the only road to peace 
lies in the concentrated defense of European 
and American democracy—in the most concen- 
trated offensive, diplomatic and economic— 
against Russian aggression. A Vinson mission 
would bring assurances; it would make con- 
soling headlines—but the complacency that we 
might derive from the lies we would be told, 
would only bring us closer to war. In the long 
run, appeasement is the shortest road to war. 

THE APPOINTMENT of Acheson brings 
these questions to the fore. Acheson will be 
remembered, and properly so, as one of the 
group that formulated disastrous counsel for 
the State Department. But so did others who 
have since seen the light. It is not particularly 
helpful at this point to pre-judge the “new” 
Dean Acheson; it is significant that his opinions 
have changed considerably, that he has strongly 
supported the necessary American counter- 
measures in the cold war. In addition, it is 
reported that he was recommended to the 
President by retiring Secretary Marshall and 
ex-President Hoover, two of the staunchest 
anti-Stalinist Americans. 

There is little reason to believe that Acheson 
will revert to his earlier position. What is im- 
portant is that the emphatic American position 
of resistance be not weakened but strengthened. 
As spokesman for that position, Acheson can 
be depended upon to give this policy its most 
vigorous and intelligent application. Truman 
seems likely to play a stronger, direct role in the 
affairs of the State Department, now that 
Marshall is gone, and it is imperative that the 
President strip himself of what remaining 
delusions he may have of the character of the 
Soviet regime. The Truman and Marshall doc- 
trines have provided us with a good start. The 
American people have a right to expect that 
President Truman, Dean Acheson and the State 
Department, as their spokesmen, will continue 
our policy from that point. Its direction must 
be toward a strengthening of American intran- 
sigeance to Soviet aggression, and not a policy 
of appeasement redivivus. 





e-Gaullism, Communism, 


ARIS—Three or four years ago 
Pr Communist and the Socialist 

parties were almost equally strong 
— actually, the strongest parties in 
France. Today, despite some failures, 
the Communists appear to retain their 
strength of about 26 to 28 percent of 
the French electorate, while the Social- 
ists have lost at 
least half of their 
supporters and al- 
of their 
driving-force and 
prestige. Their po- 
sition has deteri- 
orated to that of a 
second-rate party; 
the number of 
party 
has declined con- 
Popu- 
become 


most all 


members 





siderably; 


Dallin 


laire has 


a small-size newspaper ever struggling 
financially 

The third of the postwar political 
partie the MRP has equally lost 


supporters 
have left for DeGaulle’s movement, the 
RPF. ‘The latter has 
porters from among 
Socialists as 
and leaders of the “left 


ground and millions of its 
attracted sup- 
Communists and 
well; a number of writers 
at present are 


part of the inner circle around General 


DeGaulle. The decline of the Socialist 
movement nd the rapid growth of 
DeGaulle’s Party during a short period 
of three years is the outstanding char- 
acteristic of France’s postwar history. 
The two developments are closely 


interrelated. In fact, DeGaulle’s suc- 


cesses are the direct result of the So- 


cialists’ failures 
> . . 
ALL OVER Europe in Socialist 


circles as well as among non-Socialists, 


By David J. Dallin 


Associate Editor of THe New LEADER 


I often met with the conviction that 
Socialists are obliged to show leniency 
toward Communism, that by the very 
nature of things Socialist governments 
must be weak and reluctant when they 
have to deal with Communist-staged 
political offensives, general strikes, and 
illegal armed might. To many people 
this idea is almost an axiom: do not 
both Socialists and Communists term 
themselves “workers” parties? Are So- 
cialists entitled to apply rough meas- 
ures against Communist “class com- 
rades”? Communists themselves are, 
of course, never handicapped by con- 
siderations of this kind. 

This conviction—almost a fixed idea 

has become the curse of some So- 
cialist groups in Europe, especially in 
France and Italy. Their people remem- 
ber statements and theories to the effect 
that the Socialist Party feels akin to 
the Communists and refuses to partici- 
pate in a government in which the 
Communist Party is not represented. 

“The French Communists,” Leon 
Blum wrote in 1945, “are not working 
under the orders or the pay of Moscow; 
neither hierarchical nor financial de- 
pendence exists.’ 

“I will always oppose,” Daniel Mayer 
1946, “those who say that the 
Communist Party orders 
of Moscow or is an agent of a foreign 
power. Such statements are 


and slanderous and 


said in 
is under the 


inyurious 
not a single So- 
cialist will accept them.” It was in line 
with such theories in 1936, that Leon 
Blum that his 
party will not participate in a govern- 
ment with the MRP or other parties 
unless the Communists take part in it. 

These of French Socialism 
would propably be happy today if their 
statements were forgotten. Their col- 


made the statement 


leaders 


league, Jules Moch, the Socialist Min- 
ister of the Interior, has recently in- 
vestigated the connection between 
French Communism and Moscow and 
accused Maurice Thorez’ party of being 
“under the orders and in the pay of 
Moscow.” Mr. Moch has also applied 
stern measures against a Communist- 
staged political strike. His policies, 
however, are considered half-hearted 
and weak. People wonder why hun- 
dreds of Communist small fry are im- 
prisoned while the real wire-pullers 
from the Party’s Central Committee 
remain unmolested and continue to 
prepare new “campaigns.” No, the 
French begin to say, whether it is Leon 
Blum, Daniel Mayer, or Jules Moch— 
all of them are incapable of applying 
appropriate measures if their enemy it 
a Soviet-orientated party 

* * 7 

THE CHILD of this 
De Gaullism. 

De Gaulle’s movement is a popular 
reaction against inflation, bureaucratic 
inefficiency, red tape, and inability to 
cope with the Communist problem: as 
a reaction against Communism, it is 
alse a strongly emphasized French- 
nationalist movement in foreign affairs. 
The philosophy of De Gaullism is 
rather nebulous and hazy; indistinct 
theories of social transformation, of a 
new type of trade unionism, make the 
rounds in the De Gaullist press only 
to be again. discarded. It would be 
erroneous to call De Gaullism —as 
some observers do a Fascist move- 
ment, since no totalitarian ideas exist 
among its leaders and members. Large- 
scale unemployment which served 
as the basis for Fascist ascendance to 
power, does not exist in France at the 
present time 


impotence If 


Socialism - 





“mm David J. Dallin's article. “An 
Unfinished Task.” in last week's New 
Leader, it was erroneously stated that 
“the editors of the (London) Tribune 
were inclined to believe the cbjec- 
tivity of a fellow-traveler. ...” li 
should have read, “the editors of the 


New Statesman and Nation... .” 
. J 





Today De Gaulle’s following is likely 
to embrace 30 to 40 percent of French 
voters; with every new Communist 
“offensive” its influence grows. If gen- 
eral elections would take place today, 
no government would be possible with- 
out De Gaulle. Whether or not he 
would be able to carry out his promises, 
to stop inflation, to reduce the bureau- 
cratic machinery, to create normal 
relations between workers and 


em= 
ployers—he would certainly apply 
efficient measures against the fifth 


column in France—precisely what the 
Socialist Party proved unable to d« 


7 - * 


IN FOREIGN AFFAIRS, on the other 
hand, De Gaulle’s party has not vet 
formulated a distinct program: ii is 
likely to enter on a political road 
which could mean a separation from 
the other western powers. It wants 
France to play the leading role in con- 
tinental affairs; its attention is 
pletely absorbed by the German issue; 
its apprehension of a German political 
revival as its main preoccupation 
distinguishes it from the United States 
and Britain whose main preoccupation 
is the Soviet issue. By a paradoxical 
development, De Gaullist foreign policy 
may suit Moscow better than that of 


(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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Jhe Home Front, 


By WILLIAM E. BOHN 








The World and the Flesh — 
Once More 


SHE NEW LEADER 1s read by 
‘| every sort of human creature. We 
have among our subscribers many 
Catholics And I 


almost forgot the chaps who are quaint- 
ly called 


, Protestants and Jews 
unbelievers’ —though as far 


as 1 can make out these “unbelievers” 


are more ardently devoted to their 
beliefs than any- 
one else. In other 


lands we number 
among our readers 
Hindus, Moham- 
medans, Buddhists 
and every other 
sort of cultist and 
heathen that you 
can think of. Now 
on Christmas Day 
I sent out a mes- 
sage which I hoped 
was conceived in 
the spirit of the day and which I tried 
to put into words which could not give 
offense to anyone 

. 7 > 
FAILED in my ambition. 
Reverend Bertrand Weaver, 
C. P., of the Passionist Monastery, West 
Springfield, Mass., gently 
worded protest: 

“As a member of the Church which 
has preserved the story and signifi- 
Christmas for almost two 

ask why secularistic and 
agnostic writers. feel compellea to 
tamper with the day every time it 
comes around. It was really thought- 
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BUT |! 
From the 


comes a 


cance of 
millenia, I 


ful of The New Leader to set St. John 
straight on the meaning of the Incarna- 


tion, as expressed in the phrase, ‘the 


word was made flesh, in the first 
chapter of his Gospel 

“The column entitled “The Home 
Front’ states unassumingly that its 


Christmas thoughts are ‘right on the 
beam,’ and then says flatly that ‘when 
Christians speak of the incarnation 
they refer to the manifestation of 
spiritual perfection as it took place in 
the person of Jesus.’ However, the 
approximately 350,000,000 Christians 
who acknowledge allegiance to the 
Catholic Church have no such milk and 
water attitude toward the Incarnation. 
If they are at all informed about their 
religion they know that before St. John 
wrote in that first chapter ‘the word 
was made flesh,’ he declared without 
equivocation: ‘Im the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God: 
and the Word was God...’ 

“The New Leader tells us that St. 
John meant merely that in Christ ‘the 
ideal was made flesh.’ You say nothing 
about the fact that four chapters later 
the same St. John has his incarnate 
‘ideal’ claiming divine equality with 
God the Father. You use St. John’s 
first chapter as though he had , not 
written in his fifth chapter that this 
incarnate ‘ideal’ fed five thousand with 
five barley loaves and two fishes, and 
had waiked on the sea of Galilee. In 
fact, you would have had to read no 
further than the ninth verse of St. 


John’s second chapter, which recounts 
the changing of water into wine, to see 
that your use of the first chapter was 
invalid. 

“St. John, a prosaic fisherman before 
his call to follow Christ, was not writ- 
ing poetry when he described Christ’s 
raising of Lazarus from the dead, and 
Christ’s own Resurrection. In one place, 
St. John grieves, not because those who 
have heard and seen Christ will not 
recognize Him as ‘the incarnation of 
spiritual perfection,’ but because they 
reject His clear claims to divinity. This 
leads him to write: ‘Now though he 
had worked so many signs in their 
presence, they did not believe in Him.’ 

“You say that the Church has failed, 
because ‘we do not have peace.’ But the 
Church cannot force peace upon the 
world, any more than she can force 
her own children to be _ personally 
peaceable. She teaches that both war 
and peace have their source in the 
human soul. She communicates to those 
who are receptive all that is necessary 
for both personal and world-wide 
peace —Christ’s light of truth and 
strength of grace. Hew ean it be said 
that the Church has failed when in 
every age she has produced her Leos 
and Gregories, Benedicts and Bernards, 
Augustines and Aquinases, Francises 
and Dominics, Joans and Bernadettes. 
Vincents de Paul and Frances Cabrinis? 
Can it be said that men and women 
such as these were ever ‘content with 
a purely personal religion?’ Can it be 
alleged that the more than 11,000 
Sisters of the Poor, conducting more 
than 300 homes for the aged poor, 
without personal compensation, the 
10,000 Sisters of the Good Shepherd, 
with their hundreds of houses for 
penitent women, the thousands of nuns 
laboring in hospitals, to mention a few 
classes of social workers in the Church. 
are ‘content with a purely personal 
religion’?” 

I recall fairly well some of the things 
which I learned in my youth about the 
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Gospel of St. John, about when it was 
written and whence came its ideas. I 
think, at this late day, I could make 
a fairly good theological argument in 
support of the point of view which I 
suggested in my Christmas column, 
But the argument would not be inter- 
esting to New Leader readers. It could, 
in fact, hardly be given space in cur 
pages with anv degree of propriety 


* * * 


THE MEN AND WOMEN wix 
this paper are interested in 
standing the world and in doing some- 
thing toward making it safer and 
happier. Jesus Christ and the Christian 
religion are involved in this effort. I 
am sure that the Reverend Bertrand 
Weaver would be far from claiming 
a monopoly of this man and his religion 
for the “approximately 350,000,000 
Christians who acknowledge allegiance 
to the Catholic Church.” Monopolies 
are bad things—especially monopolies 
of virtue and of knowledge. 1 hope 
that my good friend will be patient 
even with unbelievers who find inspira- 
tion in the gospels. 

It is pleasant to note that in his last 
paragraph my correspondent rather 
comes over to my side of the argument 
If he had continued a little longer he 
would have been writing an additios 
to my original essay. The Church, he 
is saying, cannot force people to be 
good, but it is working with might and 
main to get them to be better. That is 
what Thomas Jefferson and the others 
were up to when they wrote the Declas 
ration of Independence, and what 
Lincoln had in mind when he spoke 
those immortal words at Gettysburg 
My notion on Christmas Day was that 
great ideas, great words, even if they 


read 


unaere 


have not been completely made flesh, | 
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have an abiding power. All good men— | 


no matter whether they are of thé 
350,000,000—are working toward theif 
more complete incarnation. I stil! think 
it is a good idea. 
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ASHINGTON, D. C.— There'll 
W have to be more revisions of 


pinion about this man Harry 


Trumat! . November did not end that 
One revision—as the past few days 
have made plain—will have to be on 
what a year ago was considered fum- 
bling aimlessness. Certainly nobody in 
Washington thinks today that Harry 
Truman is aimless. And almost nobody 
thinks he is fumbling. It’s wonderful 
what one good election can do for 3 
guy’s morale! 


The fact of the matter is that this 
week Washington is slightly dazed by 
the rapid succession of three important 
Presidential documents: the State of 
the Union message, the Economic Re- 


port and the breath-taking Budget— 


plus the resignations of Secretary Mar- 
shall, and the appointment of Dean 
Acheson as Secretary of State. The 


three Presidential messages give the 
good 
from Harry Truman—for the 


nation a pretty idea what to 
expect 
next year, at least. 

” * * 


IN HIS FIRST MESSAGE, President 
Truman provided the keynote of his 
It was that the “Fair 
Deal” has succeeded the “New Deal.” 


‘hat is to say, Harry Truman does not 


Administration. 


see himself as an innovator or a pioneer 
in the patterns of our society, such as 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was. Rather, 
Harry Truman’s approach to our na- 


tional pri 


blems will remain basically 
conservative, 
But while the President 


intend to establish new social patterns, 


does not 


served notice in his Economic 
Report and in his Budget that he in- 
tends to make the established patterns 
work better than they have done since 
the war years. 

And what will be the criteria as to 
What should or should not be done? 
Why, Mr. Truman has given it a word. 
It will be “fairness.” Harry Truman 
intends to be “fair” to all elements of 
the population. And that seems to ex- 
plain why he deliberately avoided use 
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Truman and the Fair Deal 


By Jonathan Stout 





TRUMAN 
There'll Have to Be Revisions ... 


of the words New Deal and deliberately 
stressed the words Fair Deal, 

As a result, Harry Truman is not 
going to be “labor’s president.” And 
that’s an item which should be noted 
by labor, as well as by the Republicans 
and the Dixiecrats. And so far as any- 
one can see now, he isn’t going to be 
anybody’s president but his own, 

If he what 
charted out in his three presidential 


accomplishes he has 
messages, Harry Truman can be his 
serious 
argument from the American people 


own president without any 


a * € 


A SIGNIFICANT PORTION of the 
President’s budget message is his pro- 
gram of social welfare, health and 
security legislation. 

It is instructive to note that Presi- 
dent Truman stressed in his message 
to Congress that none of this program 
is new—that, in fact, it is merely a 
continuation of a national policy estab- 
lished by the Social Security Act four- 
teen years ago. 

Nevertheless, despite such general- 
izations of theory and principle, the 
fact remains that the nation’s social 
security program, as innovated under 
Roosevelt, has been at a standstill fox 
over ten years. In advancing his social 
security program now, President Tru- 
man is causing a resumption of the 
progress which was initiated in 1935 
and which came to a halt by 1939. As 
President Truman said in his budget 
message, “action is long overdue.” 

The President asked Congress for 
action “to achieve an integrated, com- 
prehensive system of social insurance,” 
ag was originally contemplated by the 
pioneers of the Social Security Act. To 
this, he recommended these 
thee principal steps: 


achieve 


1, Old-age and survivors insurance 
should be extended to nearly all the 


25 million gainfully employed not now 
covered. The scale of benefits should 
be sharply raised. Benefits should be 
provided for women at an earlier 
age. Higher part-time earnings for re- 
cipients of pensions should be per- 
mitted. 

(In another section of his message, 
the President said: “My proposal to 
strengthen the unemployment compen- 
sation system contemplates that cov- 
erage will be extended to workers in 
small establishments, Federal employes, 
and other workers not now insured. It 
contemplates that in. some States the 
level of benefits will be raised and their 
duration extended.’’) 

2. Disability insurance should be pro- 
vided to protect against loss of earnings 
illness 


during and other temporary 


disability, and to assure continuing 
annuities to workers who become per- 
manently disabled and unable to earn 
a livelihood. 

3, A comprehensive national health 
program should be established, center- 
ing in a national system of medical 
care insurance, plus improved services 
and facilities for public health and 
medical care. 

And to carry all this out, President 
Truman Congress to advance 
from January, 1950, to July, 1949, the 
payroll taxes which are 


asked 


increase in 
slated to go from 1 to 1% percent, 
And he said that additional payroll 
taxes should be imposed to pay for 
medical care and disability insurance. 

If President Truman’s social security 
program goes through, it will establish 
this branch of governmental activity 
ag one of the major items in the na- 
tional budget 

™ * + 

THE APPOINTMENT of Dean Ache- 
son to succeed Secretary Marshall came 
as a great surprise to everybody, ex- 
cept those readers of The New Leader 





with memories long enough to remem- 
1947, 
which stated: “There is an obviously 


ber our report on January 4, 


unconfirmable suspicion in certain 


highly placed circles here that what 
Acheson wants is... to step into the 
position of his ultimate goal—Secre- 
tary of State.” 

So, after two years, Dean Acheson 
has made the grade. His next objective 
probably will be the Supreme Court 
This is said on the assumption that 
the Senate will confirm Acheson’s ap- 
pointment, despite some rumblings of 
discontent, 

Whether these rumblings of discon- 
tent peter out into nothingness, or 
slowly grow into a storm of hurricane 
proportions, may depend very largely 
on Acheson himself. 

It will depend on how wisely Acheson 
now will deal with those individuals 
who had the insight and the courage 
to be right when Acheson was wrong 
during the period of our appeasement 
policy towards Russia. 

Acheson himself has been on both 
sides of that policy. He has been both 
pro-appeasement and _ anti-appease- 
ment. On that score, he has been both 
as wrong and as right as most of the 
nation has been. The nation has moved 
dynamically from being wrong to being 
right. Acheson appears to have kept 
step with that dynamic course. There 
are some unrelenting persons who be- 
lieve the church door should be shut 
to penitents. But such a church door 
obtains few converts. 
be a 
two-way street. It usually is. If Ache- 


Vengefulness, however, can 
son is to be forgiven for the time when 
he was wrong, Acheson in turn will 
have to forgive those who bitterly op- 
posed him when he was wrong. And 
that, I suspect, will be the real test 
for Acheson. Whether he really makes 
the grade—not just for a few months— 
may ultimately depend on whether he 
can wipe out the memories of past 
fights, and can be really big enough 
now to bring together in a common 
cooperative effort all those who are on 
the right side today. 





The New York Herald Tribune 
“O.K., Harry, There're the Tools” 


In Search 


Of a 
Tax Policy 


By Alfred Braunthal 





a ™~ 
In light of Presideni Truman's 


speech outlining his tax program for 
1949, this article takes om added 
significance. Dr. Alfred Braunthal is 
a noted labor economist and a fre- 
quent contributor to The New Leader. 
He is the Research Director of the 
United Hatters, Cap and Millinery 
Workers International Union, AFL. 
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HERE are encouraging indica- 
| tions that President Truman will 


recommend te Congress a rever- 





sal of its tax policy. He will be helped 
in his efforts by the fact that the ter- 
rible mess which the Eightieth Con- 
gress made in the field of taxation has 
slowly become evident even to certain 
groups. But the discus- 
taken 


conservative 
sion which so far has place 
about the tax policy has not been too 
encouraging. The basie errors in the 
past Congress’ fiscal policy are not yet 
understood by the public at large; and 
skepticism about the thoroughness with 
which the next Congress will reverse 


this policy is well warranted 


The outcome of the elections is no 
guarantee for the soundness of the new 
elec- 


Congress’ tax policy. True, the 


tions signified a defeat of the social 
and labor policies of the Eightieth Con- 
gress. It is also true that there is a 
very between tax 


and social policy. But that does not 


close relationship 


automatically imply that a legislator 
who in all matters of social and labor 
legislation follows a progressive line— 
as the next Congress by and large may 
will adhere to pro- 
in the field of 


be expected te do 
gressive principles alse 
fiscal polic Vv 

THERE 
spicuous “cultural lag” im the field of 


IS generally # very con- 
tax philosophy. Conservative attitudes 
deep- 
seated and widespread in the realm of 
fiscal than in social thinking, for the 
simple reason that it is far more diffi- 


and prejudices are much more 


cult to grasp the complicated relations 
between the volume and structure of 
taxes and the well-being of the com- 
mon man than the relationship be- 
tween, say, social security benefits and 


his welfare 


The huge majority 
with which the $4.8 billion tax cut 
was adopted by the Eightieth Congress, 
and the 


veto-overriding 


weak opposition against this 
action by the publie, are indicative of 


the conservative which stil} 
prevails in the subject of public finance, 
The Taft-Hartley Act was adopted with 
about the same majority as the tax 
law. But this law was supported by 
public opinion which—however arti- 
ficially it may have been whipped up 
(and obviously reversed itself during 
the last election)—did not respond with 
anything near the same enthusiasm for 
the tax bill. 


attitude 


Certainly, election demagoguery 
played its part in the tax policy of the 
Eightieth Congress. But the huge ma- 
jority for the tax cuts cannot be wholly 
explained by the proximity of the 
election date. It can largely be traced 
to an intrinsic belief on the part of 
section of the public that, 
whether or not economic conditions 
are inflationary, a high budgetary 
surplus is not justified if it can be 
achieved only by keeping taxes on a 
high level. 


a broad 


Many of the people who last Spring 
hailed the tax reductions as a means 
of encouraging production and increas. 
ing purchasing power have sobered up 
quite a bit. But this change of mind 
is only a realization of the fact that 
the budget which had a surplus of 
$8.4 billion in 1948, was now facing a 
$1.5 billion deficit in 1949. The Eightieth 
Congress is entirely responsible for 
this deficit. But to charge the Repub- 
licans with bringing about the deficit, 
and betraying their own fiscal philos- 
ophy of the “balanced budget,” is to 
ignore the real nature of the mistakes 
in the tax policy of the last Congress. 


The ECONOMIC problems of our 
time can no longer be solved by adher- 
ing to the sanctity of the balanced 
budget. A budgetary surplus is not 
always a virtue and a bud-etary deficit 
not always a sin. The oppsition to 
deficit spending during the days of the 
New Deal was a grave obstacle to any 
sound anti-depression policy. There 
may have been many weaknesses in 
the administration of the New Deal, 
but deficit spending was not one of 
them. 


Deficit spending for pump-priming 
purposes during a business depression 
is, in principle, a_ le sound 
device for encouraging business re- 
covery; provided that it is accompanied 
by other’ effective anti-depression 
measures. But the principle of using 
fiscal policies to modify devastating 
business confined to 


timate, 


cycles is not 





Source: 





U.S. Income Per Person ir. 
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periods of depression. The business 
cycle consists not on!y of troughs, but 
also of peaks; and if we want to dis- 
cover the causes of the business de- 
pressions in order to fight them, we 
must carefully watch these peaks. 
Something must be wrong with them, 
if they invariably end in depression. 


If, to take the present situation, a 
boom is accompanied by inflation, there 
is every reason to fear that the end of 
prosperity cannot be very far off unless 
effective anti-inflationary measures are 
adopted. While in a period of de- 
pression fiscal policy should operate 
towards creating additional purchasing 
power, in a period of boom it should 
be geared towards draining off excess 
purchasing power. One of the simplest 
devices for accomplishing this is to 
create a large budgetary surplus—either 
by increasing taxes or by keeping them 
at a higher level than would be needed 
simply to balance the budget. 


Yet the economic expert whe recom- 
mends a budgetary surplus as an anti- 
inflationary device has to face the same 
“cultural lag” that he faces when he 
advocates deficit spending in depression 
periods. While in periods of economic 
stress the man on the street is inclined 
to grant extenuating circumstances for 
a budget deficit, a budget surplus is 
usually tolerated only if two conditions 
concur: that the public debt is ex- 
tremely high and that at the same time 
taxes are not so high that they hurt 
any important group of taxpayers. The 
first condition at present is amply met. 
The national debt, even if adjusted to 
the prewar level of prices, would have 
been unthought of before the war. The 
second condition, however, cannot be 
met in this postwar and “cold-war” 
period. The cost of European aid and 
of our military needs makes such a 
condition impossible from the outset. 
A fiscal policy under present circum- 
stances geared to a large budgetary 
surplus must, therefore, be extremely 
unpopular. If the Republicans had been 
somewhat more prudent in their policy 
of cutting taxes and had not rushed 
headlong into a _ substantial deficit 
(which they tried to conceal by the 
childish maneuver of shifting ERP ex- 
penditures of 1949 back to the fiscal 
year of 1948), their fiscal policy might 
not have lost its popular appeal. 


THERE IS no logical connection at 
all between the desirability of a budget 
surplus and the velume of the public 
debt. Even if the national debt were 
paid back to the last cent, a budget 
surplus would be desirable in an in- 
flationary sifuation under conditions of 
full emplpoyment. And however much 
a high level of taxes may hurt those 
who have to pay them, it actually hurts 
them much less than continuing in- 
flation, as long as it does not interfere 
with full employment. 


The question may be raised as to 
power 


whether the national fiscal 





should be used as a lever for the re- 
distribution of the national income, or 
simply as an instrument for stabilizing 
the national economy. At first glance 
it may seem as if the economic and 
the social concepts of a workable fiscal 
policy were incompatible. Excess pur- 
chasing power, it may be argued, ought 
to be drained off by the taxation wher- 
ever it appears, regardless of income 
brackets. Arguments of this kind were 
used against President Truman when, 
at the beginning of 1948, he recom- 
mended simultaneously the reimposi- 
tion of the excess profits tax and the 
reduction of taxes for individuals im 
the lower income brackets. 


Actually there is no inherent in- 
compatibility between the economic 
and the social concepts of tax policy. 
In an inflationary situation, particular 
ly, the lower income groups are likely 
to be less able than those in the higher 
brackets to adjust their income to the 
rising price level. They may suffer 
from a deficiency in purchasing power 
while at the same time incomes derived 
from profits are excessive. This faet 
can be seen at a glance in the available 
statistics on the distribution of the 
national income, the trend of corporate 
profits, and the trend of average wages. 
In such a situation a policy shaped 
after the model of Truman's 1948 pro- 
gram would be both economically and 
socially desirable. 


o 7 * 


IN THE LAST few months 2 distinct 
slackening of the inflationary trend has 
been noticeable. If this trend should 
continue, it would not be desirable to 
accelerate it by returning to a policy 
of budgetary surplus. But if, as seems 
more likely under present economic 
and political conditions throughout the 
world, the slight setback in the price 
trend should be overcome and the in- 
flationary trend resumed, strong Con- 
gressional action would be required. 
Our government would be faced with 
the responsibility to curb inflation by 
tax increases large enough not only 
wipe out the existing deficit, but also 
to create a sizable surplus — and at 
the same time to alleviate the plight 
of the lower income groups which 
suffer most under the effects of infla- 
tion. It will require much enlighten- 
ment, on the part of the public as well 
as Congress, to meet these responsi- 
bilities. 


ne FAILURE 











Im never quoted by the press, 
I'm never interviewed. 
Quite obviously no success, 


I'm never even sued. 


And here’s the reason, I insisi, 
I'm taken so for granted: 
I never was a Communisi, 


So couldn't have recanted. 








—————_ Richard Armcur — 
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Criticism of the Critic 
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Polities. Musie and Olin Downes 


By Jim Cork 





—~ 
The critical views of Olin 
Downes, music critic of the NY 
Times, have often been a source of 
consternation for the independent 
reader and thinker. In his article, 
Jim Cork focuses on some of those 
central political and esthetic con- 
victions of Mr. Downes that have 
proved so startling—and disturb- 
ing. We certainly hope that the 
Times’ critic will see fit to respond 
to some of the questions that the 
author of this article puts to him. 
Mr. Cork contributes musical criti- 
cism frequently to The New Leader 
literary section; he has written for 
“The American Mercury.” “Modern 
Review” and other magazines. 
Mi, is 


LIN DOWNES’ recent decrial 
QO of Mahler’s Seventh Sym- 

phony as vulgar, empty, banal 
music raised a bit of a tempest. He 
received a well-merited public 
spanking from Arnold Schoenberg, 
among others, for his temerity. On 
Downes’ part, it was but the latest 
example of his long-standing animus 
against modern music. Though he 
has unbent here and there on oc- 
casion, he has never yielded much 
enthusiasm, with one significant ex- 
eption, for most of the music of 
the moderns. 





He is definitely of the “safe and 
sane’ school, the enthusiastic de- 
fender of traditional classic values. 
Among journalist-critics he is, per- 
haps, the most persistent defender 
~ the music of Tschaikowsky and 
his offspring—Rachmaninoff, for ex- 
ample. He tends to evaluate modern 
composers according to the extent 
to which they have, in his opinion, 
remained “true” to the classic tra- 
jition. That is why his God among 
them is Sibelius, who is really not 
a modern at all, except in a strictly 
‘hronological sense, since he is com- 
pletely contained within the tradi- 
tional idioms. A column in which he 
reviewed a book on the music of 
quite revealing as to 
Downes’ tastes: . of the creative 
progress of the man whom some 
thoughtful persons mention as the 
most original symphonist since Bee- 
thoven . no one sentence in the 
revealing as Sibelius’ 
words: ‘It is curious, you 
vow, the more I see of life, the 
more I feel that classicism is the way 
ot the future’... the fact is that it 
is Sibelius, not Stravinsky with his 
fake imitations of old masters, nor 
Hindemith with his modern revival 
»€ old counterpoint and pure instru- 
ental forms who is the neo-classic 
master of the music of today... At 
tts height it is the enduring art of 
a classic master.” 


Sibelius is 


book is as 


quoted 


} 


- . - 

THIS ESTABLISHES Downes’ 
overweening fixation on classicism, 
which, no sin in itself of course, 


seems in his case to constitute an 
»verwhelming obstacle to an objec- 
tive and just appreciation of modern 


music's logical, structural, harmonic 
jepartures from the classical idioms. 
These are problems in and of them- 
selves, and can be meaningfully an- 
alyzed only in their own terms and 
not in those of an historically-out- 
moded tradition, however great. 
- « * 

SOMEWHERE ALONG one of the 
nany pipelines which radiate from 
the Communist Party as center to 
the innumerable front organizations 
through which good-hearted but 
politically-naive personalities are 
collared for the party’s disguised 
purposes, Olin Downes must have 


been influenced by the busy boys of 
13th St. The evidence is admittedly 
circumstantial, but there is much of 
it and it adds up to a possible pat- 
tern. Downes is a member of the 
Soviet-American Committee for Cul- 
tural Friendship; he was a member 
of the national board of the Wallace 
PCA, and a vice-chairman of that 
Stalinist-backed movement;he signed 
the telegram to President Truman 
objecting to the purported American 
interference in the Italian elections; 
he chaired Mme. Joliot-Curie’s meet- 
ing here at which she defended Rus- 
sian policy; and, most recently, was 
the chairman of the welcoming com- 
mittee that arranged the dinner for 
the initial meeting of the Reverend 
Hewlett Johnson, the “Red Dean” of 
Canterbury, who is excelled by no- 
body in his blatant stooging for the 
policies of Russian Totalitarianism. 

And I have seen nowhere from 
Olin Downes’ pen any forthright 
condemnation of the Soviet’s murder 
»f freedom and democracy in our 
contemporary world. though he has 
often prated about the necessity of 
building a new, free world. Perhaps 
he is merely a morally-weak char- 
acter who, unable to resist basking 
in the limelight offered him, leaves 
unexpressed some gentle doubts that 
may be troubling him. 

MOST SIGNIFICANT of all has 
been his expressed attitude on the 
infamous purges, which 
amounted to a virtual whitewashing 
of the Soviet bureaucracy. At the 
end ot 1946, when Shostakovitch’s 
9th Symphony came under attack, 
Downes’ reaction in his article at 
the time, “Politics vs. Art,” straddled 
all the way the basic issue of free- 
Jom for the creative artist. Its most 
relevant and revealing passages state: 
“However naively (!) or unwisely 
(Russia’s} methods 
may seem to be, she has imbued her 
composers with the ideal of their 
obligations, as artists. to their fellow- 
citizens . . . The Russian musicians 
during the war were asked and en- 
abled to use their weapons of the 
spirit against the foe, and this in 
ways and on a scale attempted by 
no other government . And this 
may be asked, whether a Leningrad 
Symphony is not, after all, a much 
more vital document than the pres- 
ent sterilities of such a deraced com- 
poser of decadent and sterile lean- 
ings as Stravinsky? Is it worse for 
a composer, even at the behest of 
his government, to write a piece to 
inspire his people in a great struggle, 
or even to propagandize that strug- 
gle musically for the outside world, 
than for sophisticates of civilizations 
which have gone up in smoke to 
write symphonies for other sophis- 
ticates. for composers to write 
for the fashionables or for the 
cliques. * 


musical 


directed, her 


No Charley McCarthy of the 
Soviet regime could have expressed 
the cretinistic esthetic views of the 
bureaucracy any better than Mr. 
Downes. Aside from the oblique, 
implied defense of the “beauties” of 
Russian civilization, we could have 
no better representative example of 
the philistinic confusion of the ca- 
tegories “musical” and “political.” 
The central issue involved is the 
character of music as music. It may 
admittedly be very praiseworthy for 
a Soviet composer to act as a re- 
sponsible citizen. But what signifi- 
cant light does this throw on the 
character, good or bad, of his music? 
Do marching songs, and anti-Nazi 
songs, and Leningrad Symphonies 
become good music by virtue of 


their having patriotic motives? This 
attitude would put Irving Berlin 
among the immortals. And what, 
by the way, are the civilizations that 
have gone up in smoke that Downes 
sneers at? Merely Czarist Russia, 
whose oppressions, bad as they were, 
were infinitely less in scope and 
cruelty than those being perpetrated 
by Stalin’s inhumanly efficient to- 
talitarian machine; or does the gen- 
eralization go beyond old Russia to 
include, perhaps, Downes’ own coun- 
try, America, which, being bourgeovis- 
capitalist, would presumably be 
classed as reactionary vis-a-vis the 
enlightened humanism of Russian 
totalitarianism? We would enjoy 
being enlightened on this point by 
Mr. Downes 


- ~ 


BUT DOWNES’ basic distaste for 
modern music is even more clearly 
established by his complete solidari- 
zation with the regressive musical 
tastes expressed by the Russian bu- 
reaucracy in the most recent purge: 
“Where this principle of simplicity, 
directness, emotional and idiomatic 
expression which is recommended 
(i, e., is in the Resolution—J. C.) 
is concerned, we heartily concur 
with the ideas enunciated. We also 
give three cheers for the condemna- 
tion of the prevailing paucity of 
ideas, lack of conviction, and stylistic 
decadence of the greater amount of 
all the music that the western world 
has been producing between the two 
world wars. It is music very largely 
of moral as well as of artistic de- 
cadence. It is the music of artists 
who, like the rest of humanity, are 
desperately in need for the good of 
their souls of real convictions and 


ideals. We think that a change to- 
ward a better world must occur be- 
fore the composer will become again 
inspired and capable of great 
thoughts.” It certainly seems, doesn’t 
it, as if Mr. Downes has the beautiful, 
new world of Russia in mind as the 
model? 

No wonder then that his views 
were so enthusiastically quoted in 
Masses and Mainstream, honored suc= 
cessor to the New Masses. For he 
has the same uncritical veneration as 
expressed by the Resolution of the 
Central Committee of the C. P. S. U. 
for the classical tradition, the same 
basic aversion to the new and ex- 
perimental, the same expressed con- 
tempt for the most significant of the 
moderns, especially for Stravinsky, 
Schoenberg, Hindemith et al., whom 
he never seems to tire of berating. 
The single exception that he allows 
to his condemnation of 
modern music is the output of the 
modern Soviet composers which he 
pontificially announces to be the 
best in the world. In light of his 
musical tastes such a judgment is 
to be expected, in view of the fact 
that it is the most traditional, the 
most eclectic and unoriginal body 
of music in all of modernism, kept 
that way by the pressure of an op- 
pressive, political regime 

~ . iol 


general 


IT IS his lack, therefore, of what 
should he the most essential virtue 
of any sensitive critic — the insight 
into and elucidation of the character 
of the new developments in his art 
— that than anything else 
serves to dramatize the limitations 
of Olin Downes, that unique critic 
who brings joy to the hearts of both 
the philistines and the Stalinists. 


more 





Trade Union Education 


By RALPH GILBERT ROSS 





“The debate on trade union educa- 
tion, touched off by James T. 
Farrell's three weeks ago 
in The New Leader, continues with 
the comments of Professor Ross of 
N.Y.U.’s Division of General Educa- 
tion. An article by Frank Marquart 


article 


on the same subject will appear 
next week 
X — 





AMES T. FARRELL'S “Note on 

Workers’ Education” is impor- 

tant and timely. The larger 
unions have concerned themselves 
sufficiently with the problem to 
have created education departments 
under the leadership of educational 
directors: yet their work hardly 
touches the real issue, which is 
education itself, not recreation or 
professional training for union jobs. 


EDUCATION in the United States 
under the conditions of our day 
yields great competitive advantages 
to its possessors. Workers, despite 
their high average of literacy, pos- 
sess comparatively little formal 
education and are seldom motivated 
to acquire more. They are drenched 
in the products of our commercial 
culture: radio, cinema, slick and 
pulp magazines, detective stories, 
cheap popular novels. Their back- 
ground is inadequate to keep them 
from the intellectual corruption and 
the degeneration of values that 
permeates commercial culture. It is 
a matter of the utmost importance 
te the moral health of our society 
and to the development of the in- 
dividual worker that education be 
made readily available to him. 





There is no such thing as workers’ 
education, if that be regarded as a 
kind of education. There is only 
education. or training, or indoctri- 
nation. Workers, like others, need 
training both for thei: jobs and for 
union participation: but, again like 
others, they need education even 
more. Education in the broad sense 
is the transmission of culture; in 
the narrow sense of formal teach- 
ing, it is learning to think, to come 
to conclusions independently and 
by rational process, to use and 
enjoy the objects of our cultural 
heritage. 


UNION STATESMANSHIP will 
be most responsible when it is ap- 
plied to the problam of educating 
all workers. The job is so huge that 
it can be done only with the co- 
operation of public and private in- 
stitutions, such as museums, libra- 
ries, and universities. The core of 
the work is the cooperation of union 
leaders and university extensions. 

Only union leaders committed to 
the Communist interpretation of 
Marx can insist on special class 
education for workers. For the 
others, a great contribution can be 
made if, in consultation with re- 
liable educators and university ex- 
tensions, they start a program of 
education for workers. There is no 
reason why every major university 
should wot provide the locals in its 
area with qualified teachers to lead 
classes in union halls. A national 
network of such classes would con- 
stitute a real strengthening of the 
democratic process and a new ma- 
turity for labor. 





Report on Germany 








NO SOLUTION IN SIGHT 





ft mA) 
Mr. Sollmann has a long end 


honorable record as a German lib- 
eral. He started his public career as 
a member of the Lutheran Youth 
Movement which opposed the Em- 
peror and worked for a democratic 
republic. For many years he was 
editor-in-chief of the Cologne Rhein- 
ische Zeituny. One of the founders of 
the Weimar Republic, Mr. Sollmann 
served in the Reichstag from 1919 to 
1933. His irreconcilable opposition to 
the Nazis forced him to leave Ger- 
many in 1933, after which he traveled 
all over Europe in an effort to arouse 
public opinion to the threat of Hitler- 
ism. Now an American citizen, Mr. 
Sollman lectures and writes and is a 
visiting professor at Reed, Bard and 
Haverford colleges. In this article he 
relates some of his impressions during 
a recent trip to Germany. 

X _— 


HERE is no solution yet in sight 
I for the problem of Germany. The 
i 1948, 


currency reform in June 





brought many hoarded goods into the 
market. According to some statistics 
the accuracy of which is doubted by 
many Germans, production in Bizonia 
of the out- 
put in 1936. In order to evaluate such 


now amounts to about 70°, 


statistics, one would have to know what 
products are included, and what is 
their proportion to the increase. One 
must also consider that the population 
of Bizonia is 6 to 8 millions higher than 
in 1936 because of the influx of refugees 
from the east. Although the situation 
has improved since June, scarcity con- 
tinues and prices are extremely high 


Potatoes and vegetables are excep- 
tions. Both were in abundant supply 
in the late months of the summer, and 
the prices were not so much more than 
twice as high as before the war. But 
other items are very scarce. The price 
of eggs, for example, was 60 to 70 
Pfennige apiece, or the amount earned 
yn one hour by an unskilled worker; 
(the same man in the U. S. A. can buy 
more than a dozen eggs for one hour's 
work). A man’s shirt, which in this 
country an unskilled worker buys for 
three hours’ labor, costs the same type 
of worker in Germany at least three 


* 









EST MEETING 
Neorly All Are Pessimistic 


BERLIN PROT 


By William F, Sollmann 


days’ work. A suit is acquired by one 
week’s pay in this country, but four 
to six weeks’ pay in Germany; a pair 
of shoes, one or two days’ work in this 
country, in Germany about one week’s 
work or more. A pound of coffee re- 
quires one half-hour’s work here, in 
Germany about one week’s work. Meat 
prices are six times higher than here. 
In all these «omparisons one must not 
forget that the quality of the goods is 
very much inferior in Germany. 
Oranges, lemons and bananas are not 
existent. The fat and meat ration has 
increased, but it is still insufficient. I 
did not see cooking oil anywhere and 
butter very seldom. Milk is very 
scarce, even for children and sick peo- 
ple. 
* * ° 

EXCEPT FOR farmers and well-to- 
do people, all sections of the population 
are suffering. Workers of the higher 
groups, civil servants and members of 
the middle class are able to buy suffi- 
cient food on a subsistence level, but 
they do not have enough left for 
clothing and shoes. Many professional 
people are suffering because the cur- 
rency reform has reduced the amount 
of money in their hands. They only 
spend for necessities. Students, un- 
employed, sick and old people, and the 
large groups who are dependent on 
pensions and other small annuities, are 
as underfed as ever. TB among chil- 
dren is alarmingly high. The need for 
supplementing the rations by fat, rice, 
oil, cocoa, tea and coffee (the latter for 
necessary stimulants) is very great for 
at least one-third of the population. 
There are not enough clothing and 
shoes, especially for the winter, for 
approximately two-thirds of the people. 

Most Germans do not seem to realize 
that for many years to come their living 
standard will be low. It will be nec- 
essary to import not only 40 to 50% 
of the food, but such raw materials as 
cotton, wool, hides, mineral oil, copper, 
tin,iron ore,aluminum, lead manganese, 
chrome, tungsten and phosphates as 
well. These enormous imports must be 
paid for by exports. Large sections of 
the production must be withheld from 
home consumption. It is still doubtful 
_whether they will find export markets, 
and at what prices. The Germans will 


meet strong competition anywhere, es- 
pecially from Great Britain, which also 
is in need of higher exports. Employers, 
as well as workers, complain that the 
present export control by the victors 
is commercial espionage, and hinders 
them by delaying techniques. Com- 
pared with the permanent problem of 
developing a sound balance of trade, 
the dismantling of factories is only of 
transitional and mostly psychological 
importance, 
” o ” 


AS LONG as the Germans do not 


“ accept the fate of being an impover- 


ished nation, they will have difficulty 
in adjusting themselves to the changed 
situation. This is true for individuals 
as well as for the public administra- 
tion. There is a lot of personal and 
public planning going on based on the 
wealthy past and not on present and 
future deficiencies. Perhaps the younger 
generation will be more realistic. Ger- 
mans under 25 years of age have little, 
if any, memories of a normal life. Most 
of them have known only scarcity, 
rationing, blackmarketing, soldiering, 
air raids, burning cities, piles of corpses, 
evacuation, life in overcrowded dweil- 
ings or in ruins. They have grown up 
in an atmosphere of war, social dis- 
integration and revolution. They are 
very discontent with their present poor, 
drab, and insecure life. They compare 
it with the splendor and drama of the 
Hitler Youth Movement and the glory 
of the army. However, they know very 
well that that life has gone forever. 
Contrary to the older generation, most 
of them do not look for a bourgeois 
existence. They want a job and some 
hope for the future. They are not as 
demanding as their parents, although 
they may be less industrious, less effi- 
cient, and less reliable. They are also 
less class-conscious, although there are 
still much deeper class distinctions 
than in the U.S.A. The gap between 
students and young workers is much 
narrower than in former times. 

There is no widespread renaissance 
in the religious life. Interest in the 
theatre, music, literature, and good 
movies, however, is great in all groups 
of the people. Most of the American 
movies make the Germans feel cul- 
turally superior to us. They judge the 
American civilization according to the 
productions of Hollywood. The igno- 
rance about the U.S.A. is great in spite 
of the efforts of our occupation authori- 
ties to spread better information 

” -~ * 

ONE OF the real progressive steps 
democracy in the western 
zones is the unification of the labor 


towards 


mions. There are no longer Socialist, 
Christian, Communist, Liberal, or com- 
pany unions. All organized workers 

€ in one type of union, which is 


politically and religiously neutral. A 

gh Roman Catholic priest assured me 
hat this unity should be 
withough he distrusts some of the edu- 
ational activities. In his opinion, there 
s too much Marxian influence 

The political parties are still doc- 
irinarian and uncompromising. It is 
difficult te see how a working democ- 

cy will develop with such a multitude 
of parties &nd their lack of cooperative 
spirit. The Social Democrats have about 
one-third of the votes in the western 
zones. They represent mostly indus- 
irial workers, some lower-middle-class 
people, peasants, and intellectuals. The 
Christian Democrats have about the 
same strength, but with more emphasis 
on middle-class, farmers, and business- 
men. However, even Christian Demo- 
cratic statesmen, who are no friends 


































































































The New York Times 


of Socialism, told me that in case of4 
really free plebiscite, at least 70 percent ©. 
of the Germans would vote for s7 
cialization of the big industries. Na @ 
tionalistic, anti-democratic parties seem & 
to be growing fast. Of course, they 
have to conceal their basically anti- 
democratic character, or they would 
not be permitted to exist by the occu. 
pation authorities. Communists of the 
Russian type have little appeal—at? 
least so far. 


sek a 


The occupation armies are generally 
criticized as too numerous, too costly, 
too much in favor of the wealthy 
classes, and too tolerant of former 
Nazis. Most Germans doubt whether 
our Officials have sufficient knowledge | 
of the real political, economic, and7 
cultural needs in Germany. For im) 
stance, many Germans ridicule the 
over-emphasis on institutional demoe- 7 
cracy and point out that no occupation! 
army is able to present a good demo? 
cratic example. Even strong anti-Nazis! 
stress that the victors are greatly re 
sponsible for the unbearable conditions 
in Germany, since 3% years after the” 
end of the fighting they have not even” 
begun to discuss a peace treat) 

Quite a few Germans see in th® 
faults of the victors a justification d® 
Hitler’s foreign policy. However, the 
number of Germans who are still con 
vinced National Socialists is probably 
small, but a sizable and growing mi: 
nority looks for a new synthesis d 
militant nationalism and some type o 
Socialism or Communism, so long # 
it is not the slavic brand of Commu 
nism. Although the Marshall Plan 3 
accepted as a great help, there is little 
belief in American generosity. Many 
workers express the opinion that tht» 
American “capitalists” would find 
way to make the European worker 
pay for this help. 

Probably all Germans agree that three 
vears ago many more of their country: 
men were interested in democracy ané 
internatioalism than now. They blame 


cme gy 





the victors for their disillusionment 
Hitler’s dictatorship and his w: be 
beginning to be forgotten. Ri trneni 
and aggressive criticism of the occt 
pying forces and the present Germel 
statesmen are increasing. A | e me @ 
jority of the Germans believe that thet] 
destroyed cities and the t 
after war were sufficient | ent 
for Hitlerism and its crin Some 
Germans would like to pre t w 
an international court, : 
Nuremberg, their own sufferi dure 
ing and after the war as nst 
humanity. 

On the other hand, many G ans 
do not want the armies of the tert 
powers to withdraw. Either t feat 
Russian-Communist dominat thet ® 


are afraid of a civil war. Mar 
in case of such a war, some t 

Fascism would be revived. 1 oe 
tion might be the reduction of t™ 



































armies to a small but high! bile 
international police force. T pre 
supposes an understanding with Sovié 
Russia. In this respect, nearly al! Gé 








mans are highly pessimistic. Many 
them say: “Asia stands on the Ri 
Elbe”—which means in the center 
Germany. 
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HERE is in this country an al- 
most pathetic misunderstanding’ 

f that tendency in European poli- 
tics which has come to be known as 
“the Third Force.” Taken subjectively 
and sentimentally, certain European 
intellectuals try to express in the idea 
of the Third force their distaste for, 
as they put it, “dictatorships whether 
of the left or of the right.” Neither 
these intellectuals nor their feelings 
have any practical importance. 

The serious political meaning of the 
Third Force, in its relation to present 
political realities, is simply: neither 
Washington nor Moscow —or rather, 
more accurately; either Washington or 
Moscow to the relative 
pressure applied, or capable of being 


according 


applied, at the given moment. 

Thus Benes—a typical Third Force 
figure 
friend of the west-European Third 
Force leaders—yielded to the Bolshe- 
viks, with the usual result for him- 


and a personal and political 


self, his party, and his country. Thus 
the French Third Forcers—sheltered 
from the Red Army by the atomic 
threat, and pricked by their bottom- 
less need for dollars—yield, for the 
time being, to Washington, though not 
without some squirming as they look 
over their shoulders at their local 
Communists. 


THAT THE Third Force is basically 


nothing more than the attempt to 
squee between Washington and 
Moscow is recognized by everyone in 
Europe, and is often stated; in the 
press or in parliamentary speeches, by 
the Third Force leaders themselves, 
The phrase, “Third Force,” was, in- 
deed. first used in its contemporary 





BENES 
The Usual Result 


Meaning by Juan Peron, 
frankly applied it to his own policy 
of trying to steer clear of both the 
Boviet and the American orbits. 
Whether or not this Third Force 
Policy may be judged an attractive 
attitude in the midst of the world 
Struggle for the survival of a minimum 


who quite 


of civilization, its absurdity is worth 
Feflecting upon, The European Third 
Forcers expect a war between the 
Boviet Union and the United States. 
Fantastic as this may seem, they ap- 
parently that, if they can 
Meanwhile stay on their tightrope, they 
Will be able to remain neutral. 

In France, the Third Force has its 
Own particular local form. There it 
Became manifest, after the fall of the 


believe 


hadier government in late 1947, as 
: Parliamentary combination of the 
the MRP (the post-war 


alists, 





What Is the Third Force? 


By James Burnham 





me 


In addition to the dramatic and crucial problems that make France so worthy 
of close and critical attention, that nation also serves as a kind of symbol embody- 
ing the clashes of the important divergent forces that are currently grappling in 
Europe. And while there are important differences springing from the coloration 
of national background, the world has much to learn from the observation of 


strategy. policies, personalities, on the French scene. 


In our age, those countries 


in the path of terroristic aggression who have not yet succumbed still have within 
them the opportunity of avoiding dire future possibilities by relying on past 
knowledge and resolve: and tragically, in the absence of a trenchant resistance 
position, they can stand as portents of what is to come. It is understandable 
therefore that contemporary France should be the focal point for a good deal of 
the concreteness of present discussion regarding world politics. In The New Leader, 
we have printed articles—representing divergent points of view—by Leon Blum, 
Henri Guizot, Boris Sapir and others. With this article, we begin a three-part 
seris by James Burnham, the distinguished political analyst. Mr. Burnham 
recently returned from a stay in France and is the co-author of a book of political 
dialogue, between him and Andre Malraux, on France, De Gaulle and major world 


political problems. 


Mr. Burnham is also the author of “The Managerial Revolu- 
tion,” “The Machiaevillians” and other works. 


The New Leader invites comment 


on the articles that have appeared to date on the subject of today’s France and 
the new series by James Burnham. Again, this paper is not necessarily in agree- 
ment with all the opinions expressed by these writers on this subject to date; our 
aim, rather, is to provide a meeting place on this subject for divergent points of 
view. representing the differences of. approach by a number of well-informed 
writers and analysts of the democratic anti-Stalinist camp. Our hope is, that out 
of the opposition of views, our readers will enjoy a clarified view of the total 


problem.. 
Tn 


a 





Catholic party) and the Radical So- 
cialists (together with a few minor 
groups). Out of this combination, 
tossing desperately between the rock 
of the French Communist Party and 
the whirlpool of De Gaulle’s RPF, have 
issued the various cabinets that suc- 
ceed each other every few months. 


7 7. * 


A LOOK AT FACTS instead of 
phrases suggests a certain skepticism 
about the French Third Force’s claim 
of French 
“democracy.” The Third Force govern- 


to exclusive embodiment 


ments rest structurally upon the Con- 
of 1946. 


which amounts in any case to a guar- 


stitution This Constitution, 


antee of permanent governmental 
paralysis, was voted by a minority 
of the French electorate. It was favored 
by all of the present parties of the 
Third Force and also by the Commu- 
nists (who had had a good deal to 
gay in drafting it). The RPF was not 
then in existence; but, on the advice 
of DeGaulle speaking as an individual, 
about 40 percent abstained from the 
vote (the normal abstention in a vote 
of this kind would have been 15 per- 
cent or so). In addition, enough votes 
were cast against it so that adoption 
was in fact secured by somewhat less 
than 40 percent of the total electorate. 

The first election under the new Con- 
stitution gave a parliamentary ma- 
jority to the parties now making up the 
Third Force (the RPF, still not in 
existence, had of course no candidates). 
Until Spring, 1947, they shared the 
government, as Third Forces will, with 
the Communists. Then, compelled to 
action both by the intransigent Comin- 
form line and by the growth of the 
Gaullist movement, they had to drop 
their Communist colleagues from the 
Cabinet. 

The municipal elections of October, 
1947, proved that the Third Force 
parties, though sustained as the gov- 
ernment by their continuing parlia- 
mentary majority, were supported by 
a minority of the electorate—by, 


would seem, less than a third; with | 


4 


around 40 percent for DeGaulle, and 
20 percent or somewhat more for the 
Communists. The Constitution is so 
arranged, however, that (until Novem- 
ber, 1950) new general elections for 
a new Assembly can take place only 
if approved by the existing Assembly. 

The October, 1947, result was not, 
perhaps, in itself a sufficient occasion, 
from a democratic standpoint, to call 
for new elections. The popular feeling 
might have been episodic or capable of 
various interpretations; and if so, re- 
sponsible statesmanship should rightly 
have hesitated to throw the country 
into the turmoil of a general election. 

~ ~ ” 

BUT EVERY EVENT since October, 
1947, has proved that the people’s re- 
jection of the Third Force parties has 
endured and expanded. The Commu- 
nist electoral support has remained at 
about the same percentage as in 1947. 
The RPF (Gaullist) strength has in- 
creased until it is now quite possibly 
an absolute majority. (These conclu- 
sions can be confirmed by an analysis of 
the complicated vote, in the autumn of 
1948, for the Council of the Republic.) 

Our democratic Knights of the Third 


Force, however, are not dismayed. 
Couched behind their Constitutional 
shields, brandishing their legalistic 


banner, they sit unbudged before the 
popular will. Not only do they bar 
the gate to the very thought of new 
general elections. In modest gefiance 
of law and tradition, they have post- 
poned the cantonal elections which 
were due last autumn—elections which, 
in a very direct way, would have shown 
what the electorate thought of them. 

Surprisingly enough, the internal 
economic situation of France is, though 
hard, not hopeless. The 1948 harvest 
has been excellent, with the wheat 
crop more than double last year’s. In 
spite of all the strikes and sabotage, 
the level of industrial production is 
noticeably above that of 1938. The 
French crisis, and the key to its pos- 
sible solution, are predominantly po- 
litical. 

- * * 

ARE WE TO EXPECT these gov- 
ernments of the Third Force, repudi- 
ated by the people and trembling 
alternately befere De Gaulle and 
Thorez, to turn the key? Is it Leon 
Blum who is going to persuade the 
workers that a 20 percent absenteeism 


rate in the mines is too high, and that 
France cannot now afford the luxury 
of a 40-hour week? Will Robert Schu- 
man or Rene Mayer convince the peas- 
ants, who are doing very well, that 
they should stop starving the cities and 
start paying taxes? Will Edouard Her- 
riot stamp out the black marketers and 
the financial manipulators who fatten 
on the Third Force’s weakness and vote 
the Third Force ticket? Will Socialist 
Daniel Mayer, who knows that the in- 
flated bureaucracy is his party’s chief 
constituency, be the one to put gov- 
ernmental finances into order? Is a 
coherent policy to issue out of a co- 
alition which in part (Socialist and 
MRP) is for controlled economy, in 
remainder (Radical Socialist) for free 
economy; ‘in’ part (Socialist) anti- 
militarist, in: the rest nationalist and 
imperialist; in part (MRP) clerical and 
in the remainder doggedly secularist? 

The plain .tact is that the’ Third 
Force eannet govern France, and does 
not -want- to let anyone else govern. 
What, then, is the further perspective 
of the Third Force? To hang on to the 
Constitutional crutches, keeping just 
alive by massive introvenous injec- 
tions of U. S. Treasury credits, which 
had just as well be poured into the 
sewer for all the chance that they can 
cure the Third Force’s anemia. And 
perhaps—but, ah, this must not be too 
publicly talked about—to readmit the 
Communists into the government, on 
their promise to give up “their al- 
legiance to Moscow,” to reform, and 
to stop sabotaging the country. Absurd? 
But this “solution” is supported by 
Herriot and his wing of the Radical 
Socialists; by the “Left Wing,” as it 






BLUM 
... Not Without Squirming 


is called, of the Socialists; and it is 
being advocated openly by. Bourdet, 
editor of Combat, and by others of 
the Third Force intellectuals. 

Though the Third Force type, in 
order to save its parliamentary life, 
is capable of almost “anything (any- 
thing, that is, except a clear, consistent 
policy based on principle), a new Popu- 
lar Front does seem almost too much. 
The role of the Communist has, since 
the founding of the Cominform, been 
made too exceedingly obvious to every- 
man. 

They will rail at De Gaulle as Enemy 
No. 1, as Leon Blum rates him, and 
hang on, until then their hopeless and 
unworkable policy lets the country 
sink into the immediate full threat of 
financial bankruptcy or armed insur- 
rection. And then they will call on 
De Gaulle to take over, and to save 
their wobbling necks, 

(The secqnd article in this series by 
Mr. Burnham will appear next week.) 
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Our millers and bakers are not devil 
Hence when they are ick—and they 
have been sick for over two years, eve! 
since a British nutritionist discovered 
that agene. their favorite bleach, gives 
dogs fit the ao not aspire \« 


sainthood 


Instead, the 19 into a kind of howl 
ing dog-in-the-manger hysteria. Being 
unable or willing to provide the Ame! 


ican people with a decent loaf of brea 


they are letermined to freeze the 
American bread formula so that in 
effect nobo else will be permitted t 
do so 
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from loudly nd numerously curing 
the next few weeks while the bread 
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Is This Your Dream Bread? 


By James Rorty 


Author of “His Master’s Voice 


achieve 
white 
bread.” I quote the language of the 
Food and Drug Administration. 
Understand, that’s 
idea of white bread. But you musn’t be 
permitted to know that it is your idea— 


dangerou are necessary to 


‘the consumer’s concept of 


allegedly your 


that these chemicals are part of the 
white bread concept. Because if 
did know it you might not wish to buy 
this dream bread of vours 

Excuse it please. I know it sounds 
erazy, but that’s the way it reads in 
the book. If you don't believe it, get 
the Federal Register of October 14 
1948, and see for yourself 

All these dubious chemicals may be 
used in white bread without declara- 
tion on the wrapper: On the other 
hand, it is not permitted to add good, 
wholesome, nutritionally valuable in- 
gredients such as wheat germ, soya 
flour, dry yeast, and corn germ, except 
in quantities too small to affect ap- 
preciably the nutritional value of the 
“without 


so changing its characteristics that it 


bread; more cannot be used 
will not meet the consume 
of white bread 

That, again is the language of the 


concept 


Food and Drug Administration in a 
letter to this writer. Of course it is 
strictly Alice-in-the-Wonderland non- 


ense—but lawyer's nonsense delib- 
erate nonsense calculated te make 
money for chain bakers, not te nake 


blood and bones in children 


rHE BAKING INDUSTRY'S lawvers 


cook up this metaphysical gurry about 


a “consumers concept of white Db ead.” 


and seemingly the Food and Drug Ad- 


ministration feels obliged to swallow 





it. So that when you prod them they 


It is ea to cut through this non- 
ense Dr. Clive M. McC 


nutritionist, cut through it at the bread 


Cornell 


hearings a month ago, contemptuousiy, 
and with not a word of effective come- 


back from he industr‘ lawvers who 
fretted and fumed around hin 


What's the matter with open formule 


“Tomorrow’s Food,” and other works 


and tested nutritional quantities, with 
the amounts of the ingredients and the 
analysis printed on every bag. Stand- 
ard of identity? What’s the matter 
with unbleached flour, water, shorten- 
ing, salt, sugar and yeast? These in- 
gredients make bread, although it is a 
lot better if we add 2 percent of wheat 
germ, 6 percent milk solids, and 6 per- 
cent high fat soya flour. Bread made 
to this formula is baked for and sold 
by the Ithaca, NY cooperative. It has 
been bioassayed in the Cornell labo- 
ratories. It promotes the growth of 
rats; seven brands of commercial bread 
sold in Ithaca, all satisfying that 
lawyer-concocted “consumer's concept 
of white bread,” do not promote the 
growth of rats; you have to add to 
these commercial breads 10 percent of 
dry yeast before the rats begin to grow. 

By this time the industry lawyers 
were frantic. They demanded that Dr. 
McCay qualify himself. They should 
have known better. In the first place 
McCay is one of the top ranking nu- 
tritionists of the country, a professor 
in the school of nutrition at Cornell, 
and for three years during the war 
nutritionist for the Navy. In the second 
place he has done more practical work 
with bread, in all probability, than any 
other nutritionist in America. In the 
third place, he chose to enrage the in- 
dustry lobbyists by testifving, not as a 
University professor, but in behalf of 
the highly successful Ithaca cooper- 
ative, of which his wife is a director. 

In response to heckling Dr. McCay 
testified that 40 percent of the bread 
sold by the Ithaca co-op is co-op bread, 
in spite of the fact that it sells for a 
three cent premium over competing 
breads. The co-op baker can't bake 
enough of it and commercial stores are 
clamoring to be supplied. 

Recently Dr. McCay, with the ener- 
getic cooperation of the Republican 
administration at Albany has intro- 
duced an excellent bread made to ap- 
proximately the same formula, into 
New York's state insane asvlums. A 


well-known chain baker would like to 


labelling? asked Dr. McCav. That’s.the bake it and sell it but is waiting for 
v we feed cows and dogs eusurec the results of the lawvers. If the bakers’ 
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Peron's March on Washin 


By Victor Alba 


New Leader Correspondent in Latin America 


@ Deceinber 16 Suppression of a@ 
militar rising in Equador 
@ Dec ber 17 


between liberals and conservatives 


Violent collision 


n Colombia 


nnocent eader of the news 


especial in Nort} Americé is 





hable t« shrug his shoulders and 
remark They are incurable, these 
Latin- Americans He will not 


even give a thought to all the pris- 


oners the murders, the miseries 


suffered by millions which are the 
background of these fantastic events 


* - 


BUT IT would be well if evervone 


especially our northern neighbors 


would give thought to the inter- 


national meaning of these events 


for example, 
on the Marshall Plan and on the sup- 


They have a bearing 








plying of the U. S. with food and 
raw materials in case of another war. 
For in this series of apparently un- 
connected deeds two characteristic 
features tend to repeat. On the one 
hand, we find the Communists again 
and again in alliance with the mili- 


tury leaders. On the other hand, we 


find in country after country the 
agents of Franco and of Péron lined 
up with the tools of Moscow It 
happens now and then, as in the 
case of Venezuela,’ that certain em- 
ployes of American corporations are 
included in this alliance 

For these two bloody months mark 
the second stage in the opening of 
the offensive of Peron against Wash- 
ington. The first stage was the al- 
liance with Franco, the arrange- 
ments of the “Latin bloc” and the 
usurious aid to Europe which was 
made possible by the Marshall Plan 
At present Peron is busy plotting to 
get cliques friendly to him in power 
in the various countries These 
groups are anti-U. S. and thev will 
be inclined to preserve their neu- 
tralitv in case of a new war. Mos- 
cow naturally looks upon _ these 
maneuvers with a friendly eve 
Peron furnishes the money and the 
Franco the 


ideology. technicians, 


Moscow the agitators. The campaign 


{HVDUUNONUAUOUURONOHOOUDUONANAOUOUOHA WM 


lobby wins and the Ithaca co-op bread 
and similar bread can’t be sold as bread 
in interstate commerce, New Yorkers 
will still have one chance left of vet. 
ting to eat a decent loaf of bread. They 
can get themselves committed to the 
nearest mental hospital. 
* » * 

BUT THE BAKER’S lobby d 
have to win. A show of force by con- 
sumers would change the climate of 
the hearings overnight. Write Ir, 
Oscar Ewing, director of the Federal 
Security Administration in Wa ge 
ton of which the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration is an arm. Write him that 
you are a consumer and that sour 
concept of white bread is unbleached 
wheat flour, water, salt, sugar, shorten- 
ing and yeast; that any level of a 
selected list of ingredients such as dry 
milk solids, dry yeast, wheat germ and 
soya flour may be included and that 
these ingredients and their amounts 
must be listed on the wrapper along 
with all the chemicals used in the bread 
mixture; that these open fo ila 


~~ 


declarations on the wrapper must in- 


clude any and all bleaches and ne 
provers” used as substitutes for agene; 
that “softeners,” 


since their only purpose is to cheat the 


housewife by preventing her from tell- 


ig whether bread is stale or not 


* 


IF YOU ARE a farmer, point out that 
the proposed standard of identity per- 
mits fortification of bread with svne« 
thetics, but freezes out the farmer's 
that not until the American 
people are given a decent loaf of bread 
will bread begin to recover its slipping 
place in the American dietary omes 


products; 


vheat, soya and milk surpluses 


If vou are an organized worker, make 
the same point, plus the faet that since 


the growth of both rats and child 
Write Mr 


ported to have a rather sensitive po- 


litical ear, and he just might liste 








| ATT 


gton 


is on. If it fails in certain countrie 

in others it triumphs with ease. Its 
victory is especially easy where re- 
actionary politicians have manage 
to disorganize the labor movement 
us in Pe 


u and Columbia 


* * * 


THERE IS NOTHING surprising 
about all of this. Péron announce 
in 1943 in a circular distributec 
to his officers: “The era of the na- 
tions is past. We are now entering 
upon a time when the nations shoul 
unite to form continents. Germany 
has shown us the way. Shove the 
civilians from power and leave t 
them only two lines of conduct 
work and obedience. Our missior 
as military men, is to arm ourselves 
The next step will be to form al- 
liances 


Later on well, we sha 


<€€ 
During the opening days of 1949 
we are getting a pretty good view of 
hat General Péron had in min 
He has set out on his march t 
Washington. He already has unde 
his control the approaches to Pan- 
ama. At his side he has Franco an 
Stalin. Thinking of these things 
it not dangerous to turn away fron 
the events of South America wit! 
a supercilious shrug? 








NAHI nA AAR ANT 


such as polyoxyethiyl- 
one monostearate should be prolibited 


thing to think about in view of k ing 


low income families use a relatively 
large percentage of bread in their diet 
it must be good bread that promotes 


Ewing today. He is res 
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[War and Politics 


The Coming 
Israeli 
Elections 


By Mark Alexander 


New Leader Correspondent in Israel 


EL AVIV—On January 25, or a 
Te days later, the first elections 

will be held in the State of Israel; 
they shall be general, direct, secret and 
proportional. The right to vote in the 
elections is given to every man and 
woman of 18 years of age who 
present in Israel territory on Novem- 
ber 8, 1948 (the day the first and only 
census of population was conducted). 
Candidates for election for the consSti- 
jutional assembly must have reached 
the age of 21. Government officials and 
policemen may vote and run for office, 
but must suspend government service 
on the which their 
appear on any list of candidates. 


was 


day on names 
The 
members of the Constitu- 


oumber of 


tional Assembly is set at 120 

The Israeli Official Gazette has stated: 
From the day of the publication of 
results the elected 
shall enjoy parliamentary immunity; if 


election delegate 


a candidate who is elected is in prison, 


ne shall be released only by permission 


of the Constitutional Assembly 
Soldiers vote, but party propa- 
genda in the army camps is allowed 
only by means of written material. 
Fven the “Freedom movement” (Mr. 
Peigin’s party, the former “Irgun’’) has 
promised to comply with the rules.—it 
emains, however, to be seen whether 


they are able and willing to carry out 
their pro es to the end of the cam- 
peigi 
* 
THE POLITICAL PARTIES 
Leitwing: 1. The Israel Labor party 
Vapar in its abbreviated form). This 


most influential and has to 


is credit any achievements in the 
pohtical ne ocial spheres ‘Ideologi- 
taily it adheres to principles akin to 


those of the Second International, but 


48 theories are based on its own ex- 
penience of many 


WOrK and 


vears constructive 
are always adjusted te 
(Zionist 
has adopted a dynamic 
that Jewish 
siatehood could lead to the full realiza- 
lion of the 


new 
€quire 
Since 


ents Newsletter). 
1942, it 


policy, convinced onlv 





Zionist ideals. The Prime 
Minister, Mr. Ben Gurion, the Foreign 
Minister ioshe Shertok, the Treasurer. 
E! Kaplan, and other members of the 
‘sraeli government belong to Mapai, 
which has been in “power” for the last 
‘wenty vears in the Jewish Agency 
Executive However, Mapai is mainly 


# patty of the “Second Aliyah” (mean- 
‘Ng those people who came to Palestine 


With the second big wave of immigra- 


4on in 1910-1914): there is hardly anv- 
“ody younger than fifty to be found in 
Mapai leades hip, and their power of 


attract for the nation’s youth is 
father limited. Moreover Mapai is made 
fésponsible not only for 


achievements 
of Is 


successes and 


but also for the failures 


ac foreign and domestic policy, 
“nd the party will have to put up a 
siff fight in order to get the 35 percent 
of the votes it rex eived in the last elec- 
ons to the Zionist Congress two years 
#¥0. It is expected that they will again 
*merge as the strongest party in Israel 
#nd this will mainly be due to the 
Persona! 


prestige of Ben Gurion 
é. The United Labor party 
This Party |} 


being as 


brevious 


Vapam). 
las Only recently come into 
a result of the fusion of two 
ly separate parties with similar 


ideologies based on Marxist socialism. 
One of them “Hashomer Hazair” was 
in favor of creating a bi-national state, 
regarding such a solution not only as 
in line with its Socialist tenets but also 
as realistic in the then prevailing 
circumstances. However, after the UN 
decision of November 29, Hashomer 
Hazair joined the other Zionist parties 
in demanding the establishment of an 
independent Jewish state in Palestine, 
thus affecting the creation of “\lapam.” 
In foreign policy Mapam although de- 
manding a “neutral, international 
orientation” is in fact pro-Soviet and 
attacks the U.S. for not supporting the 
Israeli cause to the same degree as the 
“Eastern European democracies.” There 
is, however, no collaboration between 
Mapam and the Communists, as Mapam 
accuses them of not being Zionists at 
all, and the Communists there- 
fore declared Mapam their enemy No.1 
for the coming elections. 
wields considerable 


and most members of the agri- 


have 


Mapam 
influence in the 


army 








Fighting as Background for the Elections 


with organized labor and to state con- 
trol over private enterprise. Many of 
them are immigrants from Central 
Europe drawn together by common 
interests and cultural background. They 
might receive about 10 percent of the 
voices. 


* a * 
2. “The United Religious Front” 
formed by the Misrahi, which stands 


for a form of life based on the Torah 
and Jewish traditions and the strongly 
orthodox “Agudat Israel,’ visualizing 
a theocratic form of society rejecting 
all secularism. Both groups have sepa- 
rate workers movements affiliated with 
the Histadrut and having established 
collective settlements. 
They work and devote part of their 
time to the study of Talmud, but they 
reject of course, theoretical 


a number of 


socialism. 
Misrahi has two ministers in the gov- 
ernment (religion and immigration) and 
the Aguda one (social welfare). It is, 
however, expected that the ultra-ortho- 
dox wing within the ranks of Aguda 
(whose members oppose political Zion- 
will not 
“United 


ism for 


reasons of religion) 
list. 


join the combined The 





BEIGIN BEN GURION 
“The Right to Vofe.. .” 
cultural collective settlements belong Religious Front” will get about 12-15 
to this party. They hold two minis- percent of the votes in the election. 
terial portfolios, that of Construction . * . 


and Public Works, and of Agriculture. 
The parties now constituting Mapam 
polled 20-22 percent in the last elec- 
tions and the new party is expected to 
gain about the same percentage of 
voices 


* * * 
Israeli Commu- 
strength- 
merger of 


3. The Commuzists. 
been somewhat 


result of the 


nists have 
ened as the 
two splinter groups (the “Palestinian” 
and the “Hebrew” Communists). \lore- 
over Arab Communists have joined the 
thus 
being the only party with a consider- 
non-Jewish membership The 
propagandists have very 
active among the Arabs living in Israeli 
and the new immigrants from Eastern 
Europe, those sections of the population 
which were somewhat neglected by the 
Two years ago théy re- 
percent of the now 
their strength in the electorate might 
increase to 3-4 percent. 


party, the Israeli Communists 
able 


party been 


other parties. 


ceived 2 votes* 


THE CENTRE PARTIES: 

1. The Progressive Party. This is also 
a recent fusion of three smaller groups. 
Their social concepts are of a liberal 
character, but they agree to cooperation 


RIGHT WING 

l. The General Zionists. 
represents 
othe reject so- 
cialism but it must be pointed out that 
as a class they have made some contri- 


This party 
industrialists 
They 


most of the 


and capitalists 


bution to the development of the coun- 
try. Unlike the General Zionists abroad 
they exercise, however, very little in 
fluence on the masses and their part 
in the election will be negligible. 

2. Tnuat Hacherut (Freedom Move- 
ment) This party is the offspring of 
the underground movement Irgun Zvai 
Leumi (IZL) and came into being when 
the latter was disbanded by the govern- 
ment. Moreover most Revisionists have 
joined by now Mr. Beigin’s party (The 
Revisionist party was the second strong- 
est after MAPAI in the elections in 
1946). It is very difficult as yet to assess 
the prospects of party but it 
has undoubtedly an emotional appeal 


this 


among certain sections of the popula- 
tion (especially the backward 
oriental etc.) by exploiting the 
“glamour” of its underground past. Its 
propaganda output betrays a utter lack 
of originality and is merely a mixture 
of political catchwords gleaned from 
various political parties. 


layers, 
Jews 





The ideological platform of the Free- 
dom movement is all-embracing. Theo- 
retically at least there is place for 
everybody in its ranks: Communists 


and anti-Communists, orthodox Jews 
und Atheists, Liberals and Conserva- 
tives. The party’s propaganda is di- 


rected mainly against Israel’s foreign 
policy. but its ‘ideas in this respect too 
wre vague and often contradictory. It 
champions, for example, an irredentism, 
on the one hand, which, if pursued, 
involve the state in continual 
warfare and, on the other, it promises 
its adherents .to follow a policy of peace 
if placed in .power. 

The 
trated 


would 


Freedom movement has concen- 
its activities during the last 
weeks among religious Jews and the 
new immigrants from the Middle East- 
ern countries and North Africa. It was 
hoped by members of this party that 
Mr. Beigin would be able to collect 
huge sums in the U.S. for his election 
campaign; according to latest reports, 
however, Tnuat Hacherut seems to be 
in financial straits. It is generally as- 
sumed that the party will receive not 
than 20 percent of the total 
votes; it is not excluded, however, 
that emerge as the 
the city of Jerusalem 


More 


thev may largest 
perty in 
» ‘ - 

THE ELECTION campaign up to now 
haus been uneventful; twenty days be- 
fore the date fixed for the election. the 
cempaign has not yet reached full 
This, of mainiv @ 
consequence of the tense political situ- 
ation in the Middle East and the mili- 
leiv events in the first 


walls, 


swing course, is 


Negev. The 
have 
“Give Your 
lent of the 


posters appeared on the 
Voice to Alef” (the equiva- 
letter A in the 
alphabet Mapai), or “Orthodox 
Rallies—Bet” (B United Re- 
Front), or “Workers, Peasants 
and the Working Intelligentsia 
Mem (M Mapam), etc. There have 
been hundreds of meetings and rallies 
organized by the different parties in 
practically every town, village settle- 
ment and hamlet, but popular response 


lebrew 


Jewry 
ligious 


Join 


has not been enthusiastic—regardless 
of party sentiment or affiliation. 
polemics almost entirely been 
restricted to the, press; both Mapai and 
Mapam are pub shing a daily afternoon 
in Tel Aviv for the period of 
the election campaign, and the Free- 
dom movement is going to publish a 
paper of its own in Jerusalem. 


Party 
have 


pape 


Much of the propaganda, orally and 
in writing, is made in languages other 
than Hebrew (i.e. Yiddish, Hungarian, 
Bulgarian. Rumanian, Arabic, etc.) for 
the benefit of the new immigrants 
(110,000 during the last year!) but much 
to the chagrin of the Hebraic purists. 
Most observers believe that the :¢sult 
of the election will come as a surprise 
to no one, even if Mapam or the Free- 
dom Movement should be more 
cessful than originally assumed; Mapai 
will emerge as the strongest party (al- 
though perhaps by a small margin) and 
it is generally understood that Mapai is 
all in favor of retaining after the elec- 
tion the same coalition which has been 
in powel Most neutral ob- 
servers say therefore that the result of 
the election is a foregone conclusion— 
they are very sure about that in spite 
of certain startling happenings in the 
U.S. on November 2, 1948. 


suc- 


until now, 
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CHANNING: "Damn the Inevitable!" 


Reviewed by HERBERT C. FEINSTEIN 


CHANNING DAY BY DAY. Edited by Jose Chapiro 


Press. 446 pages. Price $5.00 


E of the nicest of American traditions is the 


() always encouraged and cheered 


who comes through. 


Literature, too, has its comebacks. 


transcendentalist 


Boston: The Beacon 


comeback. Americans have 


on the old campaigner, the “has been,” 
In politics we need but mention Mr. Harry Truman. 
This generation has seen the American 
come, Lazarus-like, rambling back from the dead. It is no wonder 


* -e 
therefore that a new William Ellery Channing, the Unitarian minister and pacifist, 


has been resurrected and we can only 
with his confreres 
Thoreau, and Melville, he 
will enjoy a healthy revival. 


hope that along 


Hawthorne 

STRANGELY, my quarrel — and it is 
no small one —is with Channing’s edi- 
tor, Mr. Joseph Chepiro, who has cut 
the essay and sermons into shreds and 
snippets that we are.supposed to take 
That 
iehow has survived the 
but as he 
was himself a believer in the Divine 


one-a-day like. vitamin tablets. 
Channing 


vivisection is miraculous, 


that) must explain it. Moreover, Mr. 
Chapiro is brazen about his editing and 
wishes he could do the same to other 
writer [ move that he be criminally 


enjoins d 
Pascal a 
through the 


The editor cites Epictitus and 
uthors who have glowed 


medium of the nervous 


aphroism, Of course, but this is because 
they have elected that genre them- 
selve Evert artist should have at 
least the privilege of being read in the 
form in which he write 

Furthermore Chapiro baldly 
States that Channing was no philoso- 
pher because he li ed a rigid system, 
Isn't it that ‘ ning to realize 
that t is the trul great philosopher 
who escape the confines of a closed 
system or, to quote William James, 
who personally violates Mr. Chapiro’s 
dictum, the man wh in Damn 
the Absolute! But I ought not be too 
harsh ith M ay a ne leserves 
accolade fo ( t wing Channing, 
It is to be hope nat me brave pub- 
lisher will so ey t in their entir 
at lea on war and a 
few ’ f c non like “The 
Evil 

. . * 

CHA esents the ve 
fountainhead f American transcen- 
fental \ é his European 
sources of love of the ideal and im- 
mevsion nature Coleridge was his 
friend i 1 é Channing pre- 
sents the special American contribution 


xf applying the transcendent spirit to 
politic and ciety He was an early 
Unitarian who had evolved from the 
intellectual, rather than the evangelical, 
aspects of Puritanism. He had put the 
hell, brimstone, and wrath of Jonathan 
Edwards behind him; specifically Chan- 
ning repudiated the cruel Calvanist 
doctrine of pre-destination and made 
his appeal to 
Great 


inner conscience. His 
exceeded that of 
Edwards for it was one of the human 
heart. Edwards had lived on a cycle 
of chronic moral exaltation, and had 
gone into paroxysms of passion with 
the Infinite on the banks of the Hudson 
River, but he had felt little compassion 
for his own parishoners. Channing shed 
real tears for human sufferings, was 
involved in his fellow men, and best 
of all spoke with the wisdom of love. 
That is not to say that he lacked pas- 
Sion; one is reminded in reading him of 
those chosen disciples at Pentecost who, 
as Hawthorne tells us in The Scarlet 
Letter, spoke 

In tongues of flame; symbolizing, it 
would seem, not the power of speech 
in foreign and unknown languages, 
but that of addressing the whole hu- 


Awakening 


man brotherhood in the heart’s native 
language 
Channing emphasized the God-in-Man, 
the finite soul which forms part of and 
reaches into the infinite Oversoul. 
With the other New England think- 
ers, Channing advocated the educa- 
tional, social, and economic reforms of 
the day. In 1830, seven years before 
Emerson’s famous PBK address, Chan- 
ning declared the intellectual indepen- 
dence of America from Europe. He was 
a friend to the Jews and advocated the 
peaceful abolition of slavery. An un- 
fettered press, free associations, and 
worker's combines were encouraged by 
him as the best safeguards of a demo- 
cratic state. Although he embraced the 
principles of the French Revolution, 
Channing that political de- 
mocracy did not always make for an 
blessing. As did other 
friendly critics like Tocqueville, Cooper, 
and ~Melville, he feared that egalitar- 
ianism might conduce to the leveling 
»f America’s best men; that it imposed 
a self-tyrannizing majority which could 
be far more thorough than any single 
lespot. He saw that Americans in their 
passion for equality would sooner ac- 
cept the equality of slavery than en- 
jure the inequality which liberty might 


realized 


unmitigated 


bring 

If these were Channing’s only con- 
tributions he would justly stand as a 
weli-informed and courageous spirit in 
the vanguard of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury gospel of humanitarianism. But 
it is his special teachings of private 
s90dness and public peace that form 
the most valuable part of his legacy to 
us now. For at a time when we have 
begun to talk about the impossible in- 
‘vitability of another war, we have 
much to learn from a man who helped 
Massachusetts Peace So- 
ciety in 1815, the year of the Congress 
xf Vienna and who later wrote: “It 
is one sign of the tendency of human 
nature to goodness, that it grows good 
under a thousand bad influences.” For 
aside from his quarrel with Absolutes, 
Channing might as well be said to be a 
proponent of: “Damn the Invitable! ...” 


2 - * 


to found the 


SIN IS for Channing something done 
in consciousness and against conscience: 
it is not a theological subtlety but the 
willful choosing and acting in opposi- 
tion to man’s sense of right and known 
obligation. Sin means not, as the latter 
day Calvanist, Mr. Reinhold Niebuhr, 
has said. “disobedience to God,” but 
even worse, disobedience to man him- 
self—the doing of violence to man’s 
own God-like qualities. And it is sin 
which causes the world’s sufferings. 

Virtue, on the other hand, is the 
fruit of exertion, but it brings strength 
and freedom. Channing,-a great Milton 
scholar, must have recalled the lines 
from Comus: 

Mortals that would follow me 
Love Virtue, she alone is free. 

It should be remembered that virtue 
and virility both derive from the same 
stem meaning strength. A life of virtue 
is more than a moral strength test 
by which man aspires for heaven; it 


destroys the evil which if not countered 
by man would destroy him in this 
world too. For the evil carried beyond 
the grave to hell is “the evil within us, 
moral evil, guilt, crime, ungoverned 
passion, the depraved mind, the mem- 
ory of a wasted or ill-spent life.” 

That is why war is morally evil; it 
ig in a real sense the product of our 
own free-will wherein we become the 
slave of Inevitabilities. It would not 
be as tragic if it were a natural evil, 
dictated by uncontrollable forces of 
if it were merely an intellectual wrong 
—mistakes only those who claim omni- 
science dare not make. But the hell, 
horror,,and filth of war impair man’s 
reverence for human nature and lower 
him to bestiality. One man cannot 
treat another as if he were less than 
human without becoming less than hu- 
man himself. War is morally degrading. 
The four-letter words that later acquire 
a@ quaintness and charm at matinees are 
not make-believe in the living. If a 
man lives like a four-letter word, he 
begins to feel like one and “as long 
as men regard one another as they do 
now . as little better than the 
brutes, they will continue to treat one 
another brutally.” 


WAR AROUSES the false courage of 
despair—the morality of the con- 
demned city. It does not produce real 
manliness but a sham virility as if 
little boys were pretending to be men 
by pasting false hair on their chests. 
And even to ignore what would flower 
if its resources were set to positive 
ends, war as a waster of blood and 
tears, as a bringer of broken bodies and 
misspent the world’s single 
great force for evil. If one speaks of 
ultimate ends, it is well to recall that 
perhaps the best way to evaluate any 
results is in terms of the conduct by 
which they are achieved. 

Channing wrote: “There is at least 
equal scope for courage and magnam- 
inity in blessing as in destroying man- 
kind. The condition of the human race 
offers inexhaustible objects for enter- 


lives is 


prise and fortitude and magnaminity.” 
Finally and only as a last resort, rather 
than as an alternative, could Channing 
condone wat 

*“, . National subjugation is a greater 
evil than a war of defense; and a 
community seems to me to possess an 
indisputable right to resort to such a 
war when all other means have failed 
for the security of its existence or 
freedom. 

. . 

CHANNING’S METHOD for the 
abolition of war is the brotherhood of 
love. Is it too much to ask now that 
everyone love everybody else—al- 
though this would be the most practical 
solution to the world’s ills? If we 
cannot hope to legislate affection then 
we should not legislate hate and dis- 
trust in its stead. We need what the 
Italians call Sympatia: more under- 
standing kindness and less patronizing 
tolerance, rmore compassion and for- 
giveness. Our responsibility must be- 
come emotional and exceed even the 
bounds of our intelligence. For the way 
to understand man is not to pass upon 
him in aloof extra-territorial condem- 
nation but to be inside of, wrapped 
up, indeed, in love with him. We should 
evaluate rather than judge one another 
to find the Werth, the value, what is 
most to be esteemed in our fellows. 
We have become so independent that 
RO one is responsible for anyone else 


and that is perhaps our pathetic fallagh 
For emotional independence is a jm 
as one’s responsibility is to everyoy 
else. We should recall the Biblical ie 
junction that “Judgment is Mine!” aya 
that we are in fact our brother's kee 
ers. The shibboleth yet remains: If we 
do not love our brothers whom we cai 
see, how can we pretend to love Gy 
Whom we cannot see? 

Thus the heritage of Channing toy 
is the power and the persistence 
love. The defeat of evil and the bittg 
curse of memory must fall before low 
as did the black angel with whom Jaq 
wrestled all through the night. Love; 
the way, the only way, that we mg 
rescue ourselves from the shackles if 
human bondage. Melville later wrod 
in tortured Pierre: “Endless is thm 
account of Love. Time and space can 
not contain Love’s story. ... All th 
Earth is Love’s affianced; . . . Love i 


this world’s great Redeemer and Re 
former.” | 
It is the amaranthine white magi 


of love which is Channing’s own 
deeming ode to joy: he has no need t 
make a comeback as he has neville 
really disappeared. ‘ 

Thoreau, a great economist himsel 
once said that goodness is the ony 
investment that never fails. He hi} 
as teacher Channing who was somewhi} 
of a tycoon too. Both men kept the) 
coin in musical banks of the spit 
which could never be overdrawn. Theiy 
lesson is the pragmatic, the tough, ar 
the meaningful one of history. Cha 
ning teaches that love is the “busines 
of man; that among men honesty ! 
what matters; and that in human his 
tory—goodness is the only thing thé 
lasts. 





Masquerade 

WALK IN DARKNESS. By Hans Hati 
New York: G,. P. Puinan Sou 
314 pp. $3.00. 


Ix reading Walk in Darkness, ones 
forcibly reminded of the old jibe att 
race-patronizing fellow-travelers wh 
decided to have a picnic. One volu 
teered to bring the beer, one the de® 
catessen, one the dessert, etc. Final ® 
they asked one puzzled soul who ht™ 
remained silent what he intended # 
bring. He scratched his head, the? 
suddenly had an_ inspiration —‘T-% 
bring the Negro!” ‘r 
In the same way, and in equally bt 7 
taste, Mr. Habe seems to have chos!y 
a Negro for his protagonist because "7 
seemed the thing to do, rather tha ™ 
out of any true understanding or i? 
sight into the character whom he h# 
attempted to create. . 
Perhaps the real reason for the fa" 
ure of the book is that it is too ea! 
for one to analyze what Mr. Habe hi” 
failed to synthesize, It is as if t= 
author had said: “Now a little Freud- 
the hero was frightened by hearing bi 
parents making love, then he Wi 
seduced by an older woman; he a] 
suffers from the neurosis of the 
pressed, easily recognizable minorit}7 
Now a little Negro anti-Semitism-7 
rll demonstrate that minorities # 
kept weak by being turned agails 
each other. Now I must show 
moral bankruptcy of the Germans, ® 
sadism of Southern white soldie 
toward their Negro brothers, the 
version of the post-war Negro soldi 
to his pre-war status of second-¢ 
citizen. Bennet C. Kesslet 
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IBRECHT: “The Scientism of the Dialectic’ 
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sity of Minnesota Press. 


Reviewed by JOHN FRANKLIN BARDIN 


PARABLES FOR THE THEATER. By Bertolt Brecht. Translated; Edited 
and with a Note by Eric and Maja Bentley. Minneapolis: The Univer- 


192 pages. $3.50. 


vakia, of the consequences of the bomb in Hiroshima and Oak Ridge, has not 


To whole truth of Belsen and Buchenwald, of the “revolution” in Czechoslo- 


been reported. Yet our age differs from all others in that we are confronted 
with more unassembled pieces of the truth than seems credible. Newspapers and 
newsreels, picture magazines and radio, bombard us with exactly lifelike fragments 
of the total monstrosities of our time. We lack a synthesis of these parts and we 


are even deprived of the hero-villain 
who was once made to represent all 
human suffering. In earlier days the 
crucifixion of a martyr or the burning 
of a witch humanized the evil of the 
mass murders these events apotheosized. 

It is one of the ironies of our time 
that the so-called proletarian tradition 
in literature and theater has suffered as 
greatly from the triumph of commun- 
ication, the ubiquitousness of news. as 
has the sentimental tradition. Of course, 
it can be maintained that the dividing 
line between sentimentality and revolt 
ie inscrutable—certainly the writings 
ef Odets and Steinbeck, Cantwell and 
Brecht exploit a nostalgia for the 
old-fashioned symbolic conventions by 
which authors and playwrights used 
to convince us of the fact of human 
euffering. 


” By ” 


BERTOLT BRECHT has realized the 
implications of the decline of tragedy 
in our times. He has faced the problem 
of discovering meaningful artistic ex- 
perience in the mass brutality we all 
have learned about, and which, te con- 





tinue to function, we attempt to ignore. 
His theory is that plays that report 
not the loathsome details, but the sig- 
nificant essence, of crimes against hu- 
manity, can do so by combining the 
scientism of the dialectic with the art 
of the epic poet and the music of the 
ballad singer. In plays like The Good 
Woman of Setzuan and The Caucasian 
Chalk Circle he has tried to revive the 
epic in terms of the modern theater. 
In my opinion, if these two plays are 
representative, he has failed badly. 


This playwright has intended to re- 
duce his characters to types who mime 
and sing the total dilemma of mankind. 
A theme, such as the one in The Good 
Woman of Setzuan—how can man be 
good to others and to himself?—is 
worked upon by a large cast of char- 
acters that include even the gods. These 
characters are deliberately limited to 
types. In the case of one, a woman 
whose role is central to the entire par- 
zble and would be, if developed tra- 
ditionally, complex enough to transcend 
iype and become an individual, the 





The Dossier 


Reviewed by 


DOCUMENTARY BACKGROUND OF WORLD WAR II, 1931 to 1941. Com- 


piled and edited by James W. Gantenbein. 


New York: Columbia 


University Press. 1122 pages. $10.00. 


to become mysterious by too many memoirs and revelations. 


The present 


A VALUABLE, bulky manual of non-secret diplomacy from an era that threatens 


volume is chiefly a collection of international agreements, notes from chan- 
cellery to chancellery, public addresses by leading statesmen — threads from that 
fabric of official documents that wes and is woven around the earth with the purpose 
of concealing the present causes of things to come. 


The author is an official of the State 
Department, and despite his assertion 
to the contrary his book has obviously 
gathered what the department considers 
the outstanding landmarks and mile- 
stones of the decade of unresisted ag- 
gression from Manchuria, 1931. to Pearl 
Harbor, 1941. No hitherto secret ma- 
terial is revealed; even that part of 
the book that deals with confidential 
cocuments, taken from captured Ger- 
man files and already published else- 


where, is small. The theory seems tc 
be that in world affairs the so-called 
lg secrets are puny compared to the 
open facts everybody knows or should 
know , 
* ” 
THE VEIL that is lifted in this case 
merely that of forgottenness. Some 
‘acts and words even gain in freshness 
the older they grow. Eight days be- 
fore the Japanese invasion of Man- 
huria in September, 1931, Viscount 
Cecil, Britain’s kind-hearted chief dele- 
gate at the League of Nations. looked 
around in the League’s big council 
mber and declared nobody in this 
toom would contradict him when he 
Said: “There has scarcely ever been 
Period in the world’s history when 


ver seemed less likely than it does at 
Present.” Whoever wishes to conclude 
Wat dictums like this must have given 
the green light to Japanese aggression 

* free to do so. 

Many gems like this will be found 
Sy the reader who has the patience t 
Plow through the many pages of the 
book. Of course, nobody is expected te 
do that. This is a reference book—and a 
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good one, if one does not expect the 
impossible best; a mass of about 450 
documents, somewhat turbulently ar- 
ranged, but in this reviewers opinion 
made more palatable by the fact that 
the modest author or compilator chose 
io drop not one single line of comment 
between them. 

That there would be gaps was un- 
avoidable. Neither the abortive Euro- 
pean Four-Power-Pact nor the more 
important exchange of notes by which 
the U. S. in November 1933 recognized 
the Soviet Union will be found. Since 
the steady development of Axis ag- 
gression is more or less the chief theme 
of the work, the Russian story was 
somewhat overlooked and is the weak- 
est part of the whole. A few documents 
from the State Departments volume 
about Nazi-Soviet Relations, thrown in 
appendix, don’t up for 
this; although they contain the precious 
documentary proof of how Molotov in 
1940 was willing to join the Axis. 


as an make 


* * . 

NOBODY EXPECTS a book like this 
io drop even a hint about the State 
Department’s confidential knowledge of 
things Russian—especially since such 
information is not always as good as 
the layman would like to believe. But 
Soviet intentions, plans, methods are 
actually not more secret than those of 
the Nazis were—the  self-revealing 
power of propaganda will always take 
care of that. How an immense mass of 
published literature, of speeches, ar- 
ticles and books can be forced to give 
away an inside story was shown by 


personality has been mercilessly split 
into a double, transverse character. The 
emphasis remains on the plight of the 
whole and the people who make up the 
whole are only segments of a great, 
tormented body. 

This is a concept of art that, even 
though it professes to deal with the 
search for truth in freedom, is accept- 
able to those who promulgate an au- 
thoritarian aesthetic. In attempting to 
communicate mass evils—whose details 
have been broadcast and have acted on 
our minds like a serum of truth that 
prevents us from being infected with 
the truth itself—the playwright has 
subordinated the individual to the pop- 
ulation. He has reduced poetry, in a 
time that is the end-point of a rich 
and multi-level tradition, to the prim- 
itive content of the ballad. The result 
is not epic, it is not even poetic drama, 
it is only enacted propaganda. The 
facts that many of its facets are fan- 
tastic, that it is written by a sensitive 
mind equipped by inventive talent, 
does not belie the over-simplification, 
the hypostatized false choice, of the 
dialectic. 

» * *. 

A HUMAN BEING who sees his life 
as an either / or proposition is already 
in the process of being dehumanized. 
Humanity lies with an infinity of 
choices between two poles. The problem 
is not being good for others or being 
good for yourself—it is to fungtion as 
well as you can in terms of each unique 
situation. In this the Existentialists 


reiterate what I think most of us have 
done since adolescence: the choosing 
of oneself, the continual decision to 
be someone in between one idealized 
type and another. 

The brutality of our times is im- 
plemented by the machinery of restric- 
tion of choice, by the media that dis- 
seminate an overwhelming flood of 
details—the significant with the insig- 
nificant, the mostly true with the 
mostly untrue—bewildering each of us 
with a variety of aspects while driving 
every one of us to impale ourselves on 
the eithers or the ors, An art that sets 
out with the Communist assumption 
that the truth can be found in the 
form of a single conclusion compacted 
out of an Hegelian synthesis, becomes 
a reaction against the flux of reality. 
Its intent is didacticism, its enactment 
is ritual and our response is prescribed. 

» > * 

THE TRANSLATION of these plays 
is, as far as I can tell, excellent. The 
originals exist only in manuscript and 
could not be compared with this version. 
Eric and Maja Bentley deserve praise 
for publishing these unknown plays by 
an important, living dramatist. For 
while I can not praise his statement, 
I can admire the ingenuity with which 
it is stated—and I am aware that there 
may be a poetic content in the plays 
that remains unparaphrasable. Bertolt 
Brecht deserves an audience, even if 
when the curtain is rung down it 
neither praises nor hisses but chooses 
to sit on its hands, 





William H. Chamberlin’s brilliantly 
documented history of the Comintern. 
There can be little doubt today that 
Soviet aggression has been the most 
misunderstood and misinterpreted part 
of the history of the last decade, just 
as Nazi aggression was sadly mis- 
understood by the Robert Cecils and 
Stanley Baldwins a few years before. 
This chapter would have deserved 
larger space and a more detailed treat- 
ment. It would have been a fitting 





The Big Bang 


of Our Time 


KONRAD HEIDEN 


part of a book which, in its otherwise 
exhaustive and useful presentation of 
the pre-War decade’s diplomatic win- 
dow-dressing, is based on the sound 
principle that if you only listen care- 
fully to enough lies you have a fair 
chance of guessing the truth. 


* (Konrad Heiden, distinguished snti- 
Nazi historian of Hitler’s Germany. is 
the euthor of “Der Fuhrer“ and other 
books.) 





By SONIA S. WOHL 


ATOMIC ENERGY. By Karl K. Dar- 
row. New York: John Wiley & Sons. 
$2.00. 80 pages. 


Arrer the nuclear bomb exploded 
over Japan in August, 1945, the Amer- 


ican public found itself deluged by 
books expounding the mysteries of 
modern physics. Unfortunately only 


a few of these were worth the time 
and trouble that it took to read them. 
Of the very few that present a lucid, 
documented history of the theories and 
experiments that led to the construc- 
tion of the atomic pile and eventually 
of the bomb itself, most are either too 
expensive or too technical for the lay- 
Happily this situation is 
corrected by the appearance of Dr. 
Karl K. Darrow’s Atomic Enery. 
Within the confines of this slim vol- 
ume, Dr. Darruw has managed to write 
a concise narrative of the basic facts 
essential for an understanding of the 
problems involved in man’s use of 
nuclear energy in peace and war. In 
his effort to avoid confusing the reader 
with the evolution of the concepts of 
modern physics, or of the myriad 
theories and demonstrations, only 
three of the demonstrations mentioned 
are attributed to their discoverers. For 


man. now 


the rest, the discussion is a synthesis 
of a multitude of details. 

This book is satisfactory for popular 
purposes, yet the more expert reader 
will encounter in the book a sizable 
problem. This does not so much in- 
volve the thorny subject matter as the 
uuthor’s simplifying technique. Formal 
documentation is absent from the 
book 

The author 
general discussion to explode two pop- 
He discusses the “reali- 


finds time, too, in his 


ular fallacies. 


ty” of atoms, a great puzzle to the 
average man who cannot associate 
easily violent explosion with in- 


visible atomic particles. “It will occur 
remarks Dr. Darrow, “to 
wonder whether these atoms and these 
nuclei and these gyrations are real or 
only figments of the physicist’s imagi- 
nation All I claim is that by mak- 
postulates (they) . have 
been able to discover atomic energy 
and atomic bombs ... and they are 
still going strong.” His other aim: to 
draw a distinction between the labels 
“atomic energy” and “nuclear energy” 
will likely be less successful, although 
it is more precise. The label has sunk 
deeply into the popular imagination 
and probably will stick. 


to some,’ 


ing these 
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The Achaemenid Empire 


Reviewed by MEHMED A. SIMSAR 


HISTORY OF THE PERSIAN EMPIRE: (Achaemenid Period). By A. T. 
Olmstead. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 576 pages, plates. 


$10.00. 


ESS than a hundred years ago our knowledge of the ancient history and culture 


4 our main source, 


of Iran depended primarily on Greek writers of whom Herodotus remained 
The Avesta, a collection of ancient religious texts of Iran. 


and the Old Testament also threw some light on the subject, but few historians 
rea'ized the significance of these religious books as sources of material. 


In western books, deriving from these early sources, the Persians were often 


represented as barbarians and_ the 


Greeks as heroes and defenders of 
western civilization who, through their 
courage and insight, had 
world from the inroads of these de 


structive Orientals. In the absence of 


saved the 


documentary evidence from the Persian 
side, it took centuries for the western 
world to recognize how incomplete and 
false w their knowledge of ancient 
Iran 


* * 


THE WELL-KNOWN British histo: 
ian, George Rawlinson, was the first 
to question Greek sources and to look 


for other He devoted the fifth volume 


of his Five Great Monarchie of the 
Ancient Eastern World to the history 
»f the Achaemenid period. Long before 
the scientific archeological me nad 
been evolved, he amazed his contem- 
poraries by his skillful analysis of the 
art and architecture of ancient Iran 
He became a model for his ucce ol 
The decipherment of the Old Persian 


inscriptions at Behistun, their interpre- 


tation andanaly and the linguistic and 


archeological studies which followed 
added much to our knowledge.- Exca- 
vation discoverie of other tinscrip- 


tions, busine documents, contemporary 
payri, and a copy of the autobiography 
vf Dariu 


vinced the 


in the Aramaic language con 
cholars that adequate 
treatment of the history of tl A\chae 
meniad Empire was long overdue 
When the 


of the Oriental Institute of the Univer- 


archeological expedition 


sity of Chicago unearthed magnificient 


relief buildings, and thousands of 


tablets at Persepolis the world was 
amazed. The barracks of the palace 
guards, the treasury of Darius and 


Xerxes, and 


bare arid 


their harem were laid 
gradually restored. The tab 
lets bore record of the building activ- 
ities of Darius and Xerxes. The in- 
scriptions revealed the names of the 
which 


workmen, the countries from 


they came, and the wages they received 


For the first time valuable information 
vstem of Persian administra 
tion, on the life of the king, the nobles, 
and uof the 


m the 


ommon people was ob 
tained 

+ ‘* > 
AN ENTIRELY new 
Achaemenid 


these discoveries 


picture of the 


Empire emerged from 
Eminent scholars and 
their students at the Oriental Institute 
devoled much time to the preparation 
of an up-to-date card catalogue dic- 
tionary of Old Persian. Similar dic- 
were compiled in Elamite and 


Phoenician, in which many inscriptions 


tionaries 
were written. An archeological corpus 
of some three hundred thousand photo- 
other 


graphs and material was as 


sembled 


With the help of these tools, in the 
preparation of which he undoubtedly 
had a great share himself, and with the 
experience of a lifetime of study and 
scholarship devoted to the history of 
the ancient East, the late Professor A 
T. Olmstead of the Oriental Institute 
of the University of Chicago produced 
his monumental volume on the history 
of the Achaemenid Empire. Unfortu- 
nately he did not live to see the book 
through its final stages, but as a last 
gesture of friendship a few of his col- 
leagues on the faculty of the University 
of Chicago edited the volume. His 
daughter, Cleta Margaret Olmstead 
Robbins, read the proofs, prepared the 
indexes and selected the illustrations. 
The result is this magnificient and 


12 


unique study which has no paralle! and 
which for many years to come will 
remain an authoritative work on the 
Achaemenid period 

The book is divided into thirty-seven 
chapters and contains ten maps, two 
useful indexes, and seventy plates in 
black and white. The first two chap- 
introductory in nature and 
contain a recapitulation of ancient his- 
tory, and of the pre-history of Iran with 
an examination of the Median Empire. 
The following three chapters are de- 
voted to the reign of Cyrus, founder of 
the Achaemenid Empire, and give a 
detailed account of the conquest of the 
Median Empire by Cyrus and of the 
downfall of Lydia and Babylonia. Val- 
uable information is also given about 
the organization of the satrapies, their 


ters are 


social and economic life, and building 
and real estate conditions among the 
subject peoples 
* = o 

OLMSTEAD DEVOTES one of these 
chapters to an excellent character study 
of Cyrus and paints a vivid piciure of 
his subtle propaganda methods. He dis- 
nature and the contents of 
his royal proclamations addressed to 


usses the 


195 pages. $2.75. 


the conquered nations. In these edicts, 
issued in the languages of the subject 
peoples, Cyrus does not boast of his vic- 
tories, but proclaims peace. We learn 
that he does not only offer them free- 
dom of religion but prostrates himself 
before their gods and orders that their 
destroyed temples be rebuilt and their 
gods restored to their shrines. 

The chapter of Cambyses and his 
conquest of Esypt is followed by one 
on Zoroaster, the Prophet of Iran. The 
next nine chapters deal with the reign 
of Darius, who is no doubt the most 
fascinating and colorful figure in this 
great drama. Thanks to a number of 
inscriptions and above all to his auto- 
biography, we learn more about Darius 
than any of his predecessors. His father, 
Vishtaspa, was appointed satrap of Bac- 
tria and Hyrcania by Cyrus, and he 
himself entered the service of Cam- 
byses, son and successor of Cyrus. 

Darius accompanied Cambyses_ to 
Egypt as his spearbearer. Soon after 
the death of Cambyses he made him- 
self king. He ruled thirty-six years 
ver an empire which extended from 
India to Egypt. He was a _ ruthless 
conqueror, and able organizer, a great 
lawgiver, and an ambitious builder. He 
refers with great pride to his exploits 
in his inscriptions and boasts of his 
»wrigin and power in his autobiography. 
Tracing his descent to the founder, 
Hakhamanash, he says: “Therefore, 
we are called Achaemenids. From long 
ago, we are princely, from long ago, 
yuc family was royal.” In another in- 
scription we read: “I was a friend to 
my friends. As horseman and bowman 


READ: The Pastoral Morality 


Reviewed by HARRY ROSKOLENKO 
THE GREEN CHILD. By Herbert Read 


New York: New Directions. 


anarchism, sums up the spirit of man and Letters in this elaborate novel, 


a ERBERT READ, poet and critic, the author of various books on art and 


conceived as an eloquent tour-de-force on man as a child of nature. He has 
created or invented a myth-woman, the Green Child. She is not an animal and not 


all human, being devoid of most human vices, including subjective love. 


She is 


more like a luminous mushroom despite her very feminine shape. 


Along with the myths and literary 
running to each other's 
bitches, and the werewolf making the 
trek to Hollywood, Herbert Read in the 
interim has added a kind of moral mask 
to his eternal nature-girl. There is the 
over-all suggestion of a mermaid dab- 
bling in a technicolor brook of the soul. 
Eschewing meat and carnality, she has 
daintier freshets of appeal; and there 
is no ambiguity regarding her more 
primal integration. It is a world of 
green in all metaphors and relation- 
ships. From her unknown birth to her 
marriage to Kneeshaw the miller, the 
Green Child dwells but partly in our 
world. She is camouflaged in all normal 
human relationships, but is very well 
dressed in the lofty ectoplasm of 
Herbert Read's clear prose and very 
superior story. 


practices 


“ * o 


COMPOSED as an allegory on the 
several psychological planes of the in- 
volved spirit and its simpler catechisms 
of politics, the novel enters its second 
stage —a 19th Century adventure into 
liberalism and revolution, which gives 
Read an opportunity to examine vari- 
ous modes of social orders. Becoming 
involved accidentally in the affairs of 
the world, his leading character, 
Olivero, an English lad, travels abroad 
and exiles himself for many years. Im- 
prisoned in Spain, he studies the clas- 
sical text of democratic man; and later, 
after another series of accidents, he 
finds himself the leader of a revolution 
and proceeds to set up an anarchistic 
(democratic) “State.” Read engages in 
his forte, the meaning of the State and 


the individual, while describing the 
workings of early Jesuitical cooperative 
ventures in Christianity. His state is too 
happy. His people are dependent on no 
me. They will not even engage in the 
essential political bookkeeping of elec- 
tions; for his people, in their pastoral 
morality, have grown beyond his own 
blue-print of Utopia. 

THE THREE stages of the novel are 
neatly joined. In the third stage, in 
England, Olivero kills the Green Child’s 
husband, the miller Kneeshaw, who 
was trying to feed her blood. Olivero 
and the Green Child then enter into 
a pool and descend. It might well be 
the womb or the tombs of infancy, 
since they have traversed a stream that 
turned back from the direction it had 
been running in Olivero’s youth. In 
the world of the underground, nature 
has its ewn sublimity; for there, be- 
tween the lower and upper-blue-print, 
is the division between man and his 
imagination; between his sense of order 
and anarchy, or the world of known 
symbols and free play. Within this 
intercourse of symbols Read, in musical 
nuances, plays all the minutae that op- 
pose reality, the upper-realm of time, 
value, place and being. 

In this grotto-civilization where only 
Green Men and Women abound, the 
symbols are activated to reverse mean- 
ings. Olivero now becomes the ec- 
centric specie, since he is man, human, 
pale — and is dressed. It is the reverse 
acclimation of nature as we know it, 
turned in. Many of the recognizable 
elements suggest that man is on his 


I proved myself supreme to ail othe, 
As huntsman I prevailed. I could, 
everything.” In his autobiograph 
which was composed about 520 B. ¢, 
announces: “By the favor of Ah 
mazda, these lands walked accordiy 
to my laws; as was to them by y 
commanded, so they did.” 
* 7 x ‘ 

WITH EQUAL profundity and eo 
the reign of Xerxes, son of Darius, 
described in the next four chap 
The remainder of the book traces ¢ 
downfall of the empire from Xerxes, 
the conquest of Alexander and the sad 
of Persepolis. One finds here a serial 
of cleverly written and _ interest 
sketches of the royalty and of the jy 
trigues of the harem. Oriental tal 
and romances are alluded to and ¢ 
development of science and religio 
reforms are treated at length in the 
chapters 

This large volume raises important 
questions. For instance, Olmstead idend 
tifies Zoroaster’s patron, Vishtapsa, g 
none other than the father of Dariy 
This will be received with skepticisg 
by some scholars. For the solution 
this and other questions, we shall have 
to await results of further examinatig 
of the Behistun inscriptions and th 
linguistic comparison of their text with} 
the text of the Avesta. , 

We may safely assume that the late 
Professor Olmstead’s colleagues ing 
spired by his scholarship and his stu 
dents trained in the tradition of hi 
scientific method will continue the r 











search for which this volume 
vided such great impetus. 










way from birth to wisdom, or to ide i 
social modes and societies in the u¥ 
derworld of free adjustment. It is rn 
crystal world of crystal depth, whew) 
the most important art is crystallogge 
raphy. At this point Read reaches, 
cryptic metaphor, the condemnation @ 
man’s worldly habits; at the same tim 
he gathers in aesthetic worth, li 
design, shape and color. In contrast ze 
our psyche where time is Deity, om 
discovers the underworld state of clock) 
lessness rubbing up against non-exis® 
ence or merely living. For we becom 
lost in symbols that do not expand é 
in our gaseous universe, but are cot 
tained, imaginatively; where space d 
not exist, but only walls; where ev 
the walls of the body are consider 
prisons of the spirit. In this way, 4 
most tactilely, are both words col 
trasted as Read expands betwee 
crystalline philosophies and our ow 
spiritual doom: In _ the underworld 
Olivero “had acquired that final ws 
dom, which sees the soul a disturber 4 
the peace of the body. The soul it™ 
that incites the senses to seek spirit 
satisfactions. But the only satisfactiom 
are physical, measured and immutable] 
With this echo, and amid the chimes 4 
bells, Olivero dies, having lived throu# 
various stages of simplicity. He awé! 
petrification, materialization and p& 
manence instead of the usual humé 
rot and dissolution. For only stone 
left in this crystal underworld plane 
edged within the imagination 
= 7” 





THIS BOOK becomes all things; » 
it is chiefly, despite its allegorical p# 
terns, a rich appraisal of man’s cond 
toward his own ways of life and art, 
to any other world he can concelM™ 
create or attune himself to. It will @ 
tainly add to Herbert Read's stature 
a poet of the imagination, and # 
novelist, for the book has an imme 
newness that echoes through his beal 
ful style in this best of all green wé 
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| make society and snare the lions 





_- Bruce 








Featured in “Along Fifth Avenue” | 
at the Broadhurst Theatre. | 





MERRILY MADCAP 


Practical politics has nothing | 
to do with the moonshine pana 





cea of the delightfully wacky | 
madwoman of Chaillot, who | 
solves the evils of the world by 
having all the greedy folk walk 


down an endless flight of stairs 
into eternal darkness. For good 
measure, the glamour girls who 


walk down the fateful stairs be- 


hind the presidents, the pro- 
spectors, and the press. The 
world of pimps is buried, and 


the innocent ones may smile on. 
A coruscating wheel of sparks 





| drops his sword with a clash. Hu- 
| mor 





that fly off at all tangents marks 
the movement of The Mad- 
woman of Chaillot (by Jean Gi- 
raudoux, adapted by Maurice 
Valency, presented by Alfred de 
Liagre, Jr. at the Belasco 
Theatre The dialogue is at 
once batty and penetrating, for 
only the mad dare speak the 
truth about the world. Ang 
through the odd-angled facets 
flash lights of irony, or amused 
contemplation, upon many in- 
sanities of the supposedly sane | 
folk who make the laws and the 


conventions 

In a Paris sidewalk café, 
are preparing to dig for oil be- 
neath the city streets, when 
Countess Aurelia, the madwoman 
of Chaillot, learns there is evil 
in the world. She promises to ad- 


just it all, and suicides turn to 
lovers. In the Countess’s cellar, 
she summons her madwoman 


pals to plot the doom of the 
greedy ones. The madwoman of 
Passy comes with her little dog 
that isn’t there. The upstairs 
world crowds in (it should have 
crowded through all the walls, in 
Majestic loom!) and the greedy 


| ones walk down and down. Girau- 


doux died with the play unfin- 
ished, and no one has carved an 
ending to match the slanting bril- 
liance of the rest of the play. But 
it’s a superb mockery of human 
ambitions, greeds—and despair. 


Martita Hunt and Estelle Win- 
wood are especially effective, as 
two of the madwomen, in gorge- 
ously absurd costumes that, along 
with the two excellent sets, came 
from Paris, the work of Christian 
Berard. Alfred de Liagre, Jr. 
should have matched his courage 
in producing the play by his re- 
straint in not directing it, for it 
Tequires a touch he has not prov- 
ided; the movement is pedestrian 
when it should be aerial. But the 
essential brilliance of the dialogue 
and mockery of the thought flow 
along, in a keen and delightfully 


absurd commentary upon our 
wacky but not yet worm-eaten 
world Joseph T. Shipley 


Read 
The New Leader 


men | 


DRAMA DENIED 


When Katharine Cornell brought 
the Obey “Rape of Lucrece” to 
the stage, it was evident that the 
two narrators, with the action 
mainly mimed, made poor theatre. 





PARAMOUNT’ S NEW FILM — “THE ACCUSED” 





| LORETTA YOUNG AND 
ROBERT CUMMINGS CO- 


STAR IN PARAMOUNT FILM 


Academy Award winner, Lo- 


retta Young, has what is believed 
to be the most dramatic role of 
her career 


in Paramount’s new 


Adding a “musical scenario” to a | Hal Wallis suspense thriller, “The 
vulgarized version of the story | Accused,” at the N. Y. Paramount 
has not improved its worth.! Theatre. 

The Rape of Lucretia, book by| In the film, which co-stars her 
Ronald Duncan, music by Ben-| with Robert Cummings, Miss 
jamin Britten, at the Ziegfeld| Young portrays an_ inhibited 
Theatre). Where Heywood’s ver- | teacher of psychology. Against | 


sion, at dawn after the ravishing, 
sets one of the loveliest of English 
lyrics, Duncan has ihe maid cry 


“Oh! What a lovely day! Oh! 
What a lovely morning!” like a 
bad echo of “Oklahoma.” The 


Chorus says Tarquin is coming 
with “alacrity” when he creeps 
most slowly on; it sings of his 
coming in “stealth” just as he 


is not intended. Anach- 
ronisms pile upon _ ineptitudes, 
|in what is an original book but 
sounds like a literal translation 
of a second-rate and absurdly ] 
banal libretto. 

The chorus plays many parts, 
such as: 1. It gives the back- 
ground of the story. 2. It makes 
20th century moral comments, as 
that a villain stirs a foreign war 
to hide a domestic evil. 3. It tells 
what’s happening offstage. 4. It 
tells what we see happening on- 
stage. ‘They’re saying goodnight.” 
And then they say “Goodnight.” 





The cast features Wendell Corey, 


ers; Jean Carroll, America’s new 
comedienne, the Vanderbilt Boys, 


her better judgment she is talked |from “The Island God,” Menotti: | 
into a date with one of her stu- 
dents. 


him, then tries to use her knowl- | 


edge of psychology to avoid de- 


tection. William Dieterle directed. | 


Sam Jaffe and Douglas Dick. 
In person are The Mills Broth- 


and as an added attraction Ray | 
McKinley and his orchestra fea- 
turing Jeannie Friley and the ar- | 
rangements of Eddie Sauter. 


| 


“BORN YESTERDAY” NOW 
LONGEST RUN SHOW 
ON BROADWAY 


“Born Yesterday,” Max Gor-| 
don’s production of the Garson 
Kanin comedy hit, which begins | 
his fourth Broadway year at) 
Henry Miller’s Theatre on Febru- 
ary 4, is now the oldest show in 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


5. It acts as agent of evil, as when | ©W"- The closing of “Harvey” 
; : ie = over the weekend gives “Born 
it eggs on Junius to jealous rage. Yesterday” this distinction. In-| 


6. It gives us the unspoken 
thoughts of the characters. 7. It 
acts as Roman citizens of 509 B. C. 
When Lucretia’s husband pardons 
her, it cries “No! No!” 8. It acts | 
as a minister of 1948 A. D., pray- | 

ing to Christ to cure “our blind- | 
ness, which we mistake for sight.” 

There can be, from all these func- 
tions, no single effect except be- 
fuddlement. 

By the tone and mood of the 
telling, it is not Lucretia but the 
story that is defiled. 

Joseph T. Shipley. 


LISTEN, LONESOME LADS! 


When an actor leans across the 
footlights to tell the man in the 
audience what women are like, 
you can guess that he’s their vic- 
tim in the play. Just as most men 
are in life. At least, that’s the 
theme of Don’t Listen Ladies, a 
French farce of 1910 vintage in a 
1949 bottle. (Don‘t Listen Ladies, 
by Sacha Guitry; translated by 
Stephen Powys; presented by Lee 
Ephraim and Jack Buchanan. At 
the Booth Theatre.) An old mode 
in the theatre is enlivened by 
sprightly dialogue and spirited 
acting. 

The antics of an antique dealer 
who calls back wife Number One 
to assure Wife Number Two his 
infidelities were only in the first 
regime, make the plot of the play, | 
as Wife Number Two—a beauti- 
ful but domineering number— | 
cements her hold upon the luck- | 
less husband. Comparisons of the | 
human male’s fate to that of the | 
insect male—usually devoured 
after mating—tend these days | 
fall flat; but the old flame, whom | 
Toulouse- Lautrec painted, neatly 
reveals some feminine formulas | 
for mastering the male. 

The husband—who in a mo- 
ment of irritation calls his wife | 

“as repetitious as a traffic light” 
in a moment of jealousy envies the | 
Crusaders: they were dressed by | 
a blacksmith, and their wives | 
were dressed by a _ locksmith. | 
Then he reflects that this is the | 
origin of the saying “Love laughs 
at locks.” If you like this kind of 
quick dialogue—wit wavering in- | 
| to gags—and spruce British act- | 
| ing in a French farce: Jack Bu- | 
chanan and three ladies, Ivy St. | 
Helier, Moira Lister, Adele Dixon, | 
deft in a competent cast, you will | 
enjoy Don’t Listen Ladies. It | 








| 














THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are re- 
quested when planning thea- 
tre parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager 
of the NEW LEADER THE- 
ATRICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Phone SPring 7-8260. New 
Leader Theatrical Depart- 
ment, 7 East 15th St., N. Y. C. 





comes as some pleasantly artifi- 
| cial spoofing in a serious season. 
_Joseph T. Shipley 


| 


cidentally, only nine shows in| 


recorded theatrical: history have | —=— 


run longer than “Born Yesterday.” | 

“To own the longest run play 
on Broadway is a dream most | 
producers have, but only few ever | 
achieve,” said Max Gordon. ral 
have been producing shows for | 
almost thirty years and had but} 
two ambitions — to put on a play | 
that would run beyond the thou- | 
sand performance mark and to| 
have a play that would be the | 
oldest on Broadway. ‘Born Yester- | 
day’ has done both for me.” | 


BORIS KARLOFF THRILLER | 
OPENS JANUARY 18 

Gant Gaither’s production of 
the Edward Percy thriller, “The 
Shop at Sly Corner,” will open 
at the Booth Theatre on Tuesday, 
January 18, after a three week 
out-of-town tour that included 
stops in Boston and Philadelphia. 

Boris Karloff will be starred. 
Playing opposite Mr. Karloff in 
featured parts will be Una O’Con- 
nor of stage and screen fame; 
Ethel Griffies, the fine old actress, 
who scored in “The Druid Circle”; 
Reginald Mason and Emmett 
Rogers. Others in the cast in- 
clude: Jay Robinson, Philip Sa- 
ville, Mary MacLeod, Jane Lloyd- | 
Jones and Alfred Hyslop. 


THEATRE PARTY 


Thursday evening, January 27, 
The play: 
“Our Neighbors” 


An interesting comedy-drama, 
depicting present American- 
Jewish life. We were fortunate 
in engaging the Yiddish Art 
Theatre with Maurice Schwartz 
in the lead. Please call ALgon- 
guin 4-2620 or write Office and 
Finance Committee, S.D.F., for 
reservation. 











|Gott, Ich ruf’ 
| der 


| Danse 


jand the Polka and 
In self-defense she kills | “ 


Thursday evening, Jan. 20 at 
8:45, and Friday afternoon. Jan. 
21 at 2:30. Soloist: Rudolf Fir-! 
|kusny, pianist. Georgian Sym-| § 
jphonic Dance, Muradelli (first | 


jphony No. 2, Khatchaturian; | 
|Piano Coneerto, Menotti (first | 
performance in New _  York):| 
L’Apres Midi d’un Faune. De-} : 
| bussy. 


|| PHILHARMONIC. sympHony |At Brooklyn Paramount 
PROGRAMS Be 
At Carnegie Hall 
Conductor: Leopold Stokowski. | 
Sunday afternoon, Jan. 16, at 
2:45—Three Chorale-Preludes by 
Bach: Wir glauben all’ an einen 
zu dir, Nun komm’ 
Heiden Heiland; Symphony 
No. 4 in E minor, Brahms: Music 
from “Petrouchka,” Stavinsky: 
Russe, Petrouchka, The 
Shrovetide Fair; Two Interludes 
Fugue from 
Schwanda,’ Weinberger. 





performance in New York); Sym- | 





| “THE PALEF ACE” AT 
BROOKLYN PARAMOUNT 

Bob Hope and Jane Russell are | 
on the screen of the Brooklyn | 
Paramount Theatre as the co-| 
stars of Paramount’s production, | 
“The Paleface,” the movie which | Bob Ho 





pe stars in Paramount's 








started the “Buttons and Bows’ “The Paleface.” 
wave. To be seen on the same 
|program is a thriller, “Behind | 


Closed Doors,’ with Lucille Bre 
}mer and Richard Carlson in the | 
principal roles. 


AT A SPECIAL 
REDUCED RATE 


| 





QUESTIONS FOR 
COMMUNISTS 


STEPHEN NAFT’S 
recent sensational pamphlet. 
‘ANSWER PLEASE! 
QUESTIONS FOR 
COMMUNISTS” 
has just undergone a second| A 
printing and is now available | 

| for distribution again. 


Stephen Naft has applied the; SIDNEY HOOK 
Socratic method to debunk | 

and embarrass the Commies. PLUS 

See to it that this pamphlet Liberalism and Sovietism 


receives the distribution it de- | by ALFRED BAKER LEWIS 
serves. 
PLUS 
American Cooperatives 
by JOHN DANIELS 
(regularly 25¢ each) 
_ ALL FOUR FOR FIFTY CENTS 


Richard Armour’s book 
of topical verses: 


Leading With My Left 
(regularly $2.00) 
PLUS 
Morals in Politics 
collection of essays by: 
WM. H. CHAMBERLIN 


JOHN DEWEY 
MAX EASTMAN 


e } 


SECOND EDITION 
25¢ Per Copy 


THE NEW LEADER 
|7 East 15th Street 
New York 3, N. Y. 


| THE NEW LEADER. 
7 East 15th Street. 
New York 3, N. Y. 


Enclosed is 50¢ for the three 


Enclosed please find $ 
for copies of Stephen Naft’s | 
pamphlet “ANSWER PLEASE! 
QUESTIONS FOR COM-|} 


— _pamphlets PLUS a copy of 

BPI Sinica | Richard Armour’s book Lead- 
ing With My Left. 

pe silos 
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HILHARMONIC— . 
Sn OS) 


Unoer tne Direction of 


LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON at 2:45 
Bach: Three Chorale-Preludes 
Brahms: Symphony No. 4 
Stravinsky: Music from ‘Petrouchka’ 
Menoiti: Two Interludes from “The 
Island God" 
Weinberger: Polka and Fugue 
(Steinway) 
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AAS 118 Orchestra 
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NOW SHOWING 


RED NAVY ON DISPLAY 
JEWISH FESTIVAL OF LIGHT 
HAWAIIAN VOLCANO ERUPTS 
Starts Friday, January 14th, at 6 P.M. — One Week Only 
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LETTERS 





The Pro 


l'o the Editor: 


igainst 


ORIS SOUVARINE warn 
B that of gigantism, in your issue of 


and Souvarine certainly 


l correct 


From LISTON M. OAK 


the new specter that haunts the world, 
December 25. It is a stimulating article, 
that gigantism is a danger, that smdll 


nations have made the greatest contribution to civilization, that they have often 


succeeded in defying the giant 


mpi { 


But Souvarine seems to come peril 
yusly close to making an equation be 


tween the gigantism of the U.S. and 
that of the USSR. He does not e- 
cifically say so, but he imp! that in 


this struggle of giants, the pygmy na 
should follow the example rf 
Scandinavian 
countries and be neutral, to save the 


tions 


Switzerland and the 


souls and to preserve small but in 
fluential centers of civilization hen 
atomic war ruins the rest of the world 
Souvarine cites the fact that little 
Finland, 
tussia, resisted for three 
then forced Russia to 
promise peace. Does 
that—in the event of World War III 
Finland, or 


when attacked by g@igantu 
month ind 
accept a com 
anyone imagine 
Norway, or Sweden, ot 
France could likewise resist for three 
months and then win a compron 
Or could Greece put up a fight 


, 


peace 
against Russia and her satellites com- 
parable to Greek resistance to Fascist 


Italy in the last wai 


I am not one of those who belie 
that Soviet armies could conquer all 
yf Western Europe, including Spain, in 
a few weeks if war breaks out. I agree 
with Souvarine that Soviet 
inherent 


Russia's 
gigantism has weaknesses 
and that most “experts” vastly ove 
“stimate Soviet strength; the fact ts 
that economically and militarily the 
Soviet Empire is far weaker than most 


»bservers think 


Western European nations would 
onfront the Red Army with far greate 
esistance than can be coldly calcu 
lated by militarists, and there would 
behind the 


be revolts in countries 


ron curtain underground resistance 


threatening Russia’s communication 


lines. In this opinion, I am in agree 
ment with what Souvarine seems to 


be saying, though his meaning is not 


lear 


BUT HE evidently thinks that 
there is a war between these giants, 
the small nations of Western Europe 
should remain neutral while resisting 
iggression! One might wish that we 
possible, that like Switzerland in both 
world wars, there were several naticn 
above the battle to preserve tslaids o 
sanity and civilization. But certainly 
that will not be possible if there } 
am atomic war—not even for Switze 
land and certainly not for the Scandi- 
navian countries and France, Belgiu 
the Netherlands, etc. They will be con 
pelled to choose sides, and without the 
help of the U.S., this other giant, the 
will be lost. And if they do not choose 
ides now, they are doomed to the same 
ite that has befallen the small stat 
¢ Eastern Europe 


Souvarine mentions several sma 
nations that have defied the giants and 
“mained independent, including 


ind Argentina. But he does not con 


Spain 


sider the very special circumstances 
which enabled these nations to remain 
including geograph and 


the policy of one .of these giants the 


sovereign, 


United States, not to intervene in their 
internal affairs. Contrast this with Po- 
land, also a small nation, that has been 
a center of culture in Eastern Europe 
Its culture and its independence have 
been wiped out, in the struggle be- 
tween two other “giants” of the past 


14 


and remaining independent. 





Was it 
possible for Poland—or Czechoslovakia 


century—Russia and Germany 
to play the role of the Scandinavian 
of Switzerland? Poland 
had to fight, and so will all the nations 
of Western Soviet Russia 


attacks 


neutrals, o1 


Europe if 


* * . 


WE DO NOT LIVE in ancient time 


when Greece could preserve culture 


“against the 


Roman barbarians and 
Nor in medieval times 
were waged on a small 
Nor in the eighteenth century 
when small nations could remain neu- 
tral. Nor do we live in the first quar- 
ter of the nineteenth century. Nor even 
under circumstances prevailing during 
World War II. Gigantism may be an 
evil, littleness of nations a virtue, but 
neither the little nation nor the little 
man can be above the battle between 
totalitarianism and democracy. 

Peace is wonderful. But what price 
peace? Is Boris Souvarine justifying 
those American non-interventionists of 
1939-45 who honestly argued that we 
should stay out of that European con- 


civilize them. 
when war: 


scale. 


blem of Gigantism 


flict to preserve and improve our own 
democracy as a unique contribution to 
civilization? Even today, the U.S. hag 
more reason to be isolationist than 
has France. But France, like Boris 
Souvarine, must choose between 4 


giant trying to conquer the world for | 


totalitarianism and one fumblingly 


trying to defend democracy—a giant | 
who, with all his manifold faults, is 


offering aid to small nations without 


attempting dictation in domestic affairs 
Yes, gigantism is an evil, but unity of 
democratic nations is not. If the free. 
dom of small nations is to be preserved 
it is the U.S. and not the USSR that 
will save them. 
New York. 





Franco's Spain 


From MARY A. NOWAK 


To the Editor 


‘It is the fascist aspect of the regime, the taint 


RANKLY, I am at a loss to understand the logic of Argent-Viu and the host 
F:: others in the same camp, 


of its association with Italy and Germany, which makes it unacceptable in 
the post-war community of nations, as is made clear in the Tripartite Declaration.” 
The Communist regimes sprawled over Europe have not simply a “fascist aspect”— 
they are the very embodiments of totalitarianism. Yet with their blood-stained 


hands, with the blackest of criminal 
records, they are free to enter our halls 
of counsel, they pronounce judgment 
on criminals of their own calibre 
(e.g., Nuremberg), they deliberate with 
us, but only to facilitate obstruction 
of any constructive efforts, and to 
climax this farce, they are still being 
coaxed to participate in the Marshall 
Plan. We are given in Berlin a 
“thrust from the rear” and we re- 
turn, only with more concessions. I 
wonder whether really 
Stupidity, greatet 


history has 
witnessed greater 


hypocrisy! 


Yet, with pharisaical demeanor, we 
go about chastising Franco for his 
association with Italy and Germany 
(What about the recently published 
documents on Nazi-Soviet relations 
the Nazi-Soviet pact?) We tell him 
that “Spain could not expect hope 
from the United States until she took 
measures to relax her present totali- 
tarian set-up, both economic and po- 
litical.” (Did we make those stipu- 
lations for the Eastern European coun- 
tries apropos the Marshall Plan?) If 





Franco is still persona non grata for 
his dictatorial policies, what in 
name are Stalin and his 
henchmen doing in our midst? “Now 
is the time for the powerful political 
and economic forces within Spain to 
depose the man who, more than any 
other, is responsible for Spain's 


heaven's 


misery.” 

This is at least a recognition of the 
possibility of such a scheme—there 
isn’t even that hope to gladden the 
hearts of the opposition in Eastern 
Europe. When we advocate American 
encouragement of and support for an 
internal evolution or revolution in 
Spain and refuse to consider measures 
for Eastern Europe, we simply ac- 
knowledge that Franco is weaker than 
Stalin and his puppets, and that, con- 
sequently, we had better “pick on the 
smaller fellow’—why bully someone 
we can't handle! 

This is not a case for Franco. This 
is just a plea for a frank recognition of 
our own pharisaical hypocrisy. 

Toronto, Ontario. 





The German Diet 


From GERALD CARTER 


To the Editor 


Attow me to disagree with one 


point of your editorial “No German 


Reconstruction Without Food” in* the 
issue of May 29, without dealing 
with the article as a whole. Postwa 
diet in Germany, as you write, has 


been below 1,000 calories “which is 


less than in jorme? Nazi concentratio 


camps”, 
If a miserable cabbage soup, a piece 
of bread and a cup of Ersatz coffee 


1,000 calories, 
then I can assure you that the German 


represents more than 
diet now is far above the required 
minimum, as demanded by Gen. Eisen- 
hower. Certainly no German skeletons 
are walking the German streets such as 


we discovered at the time we entered 
Dachau, Buchenwald and other Ger- 
man Kulturstatte. 

Gerhard Eis- 
indignantly that “she 


So time ago Mrs. 
let protested 
felt almost as badly treated by this 
y as by the Nazis.” Her 


count! “almost” 


indeed represents the difference be- 
tween a summons to the emigration 
office and the feeding of German ovens 
with human lives. But while I believe 
that I understand the nature of Com- 
munist “indignation”, I feel yours to 
be tasteless if not dangerous, 


Starvation of the Germans is indeed 
no solution of their problem. However 
the attempt to identify this problem as 
one of food, is playing into the hands 
of German apologists. 


De-Gaullism 


(Continued from Page Two) 
the present government of the so-called 
“Third Force.” 

The recent conflict about the Ruhr 
serves as a case in point. Under strong 
pressure from the De Gaullist side 
(incidentally supported by the Com- 
munists) the French government de- 
manded from the two other powers 
revision of the Ruhr policy and pro- 
posed a system of permanent control of 
the Ruhr industries. To avoid a rift 
with France, Washington and London 
agreed to revise their former decisions 
and to leave the Ruhr problem open, 
This created a conflict immediately 
with those parties of Germany whose 


cooperation is valuable for the West; | 


moreover, this weakening of western 
Germany became a source of satisfac 
tion for Moscow, despite hypocritical 
Soviet attacks on the “imperialists.” 

In general, cooperation with the 
democratic parties of western Germany 
which is becoming an essential element 
»€ Anglo-American policy, may prove 
impossible if a De Gaullist France 
would take over leadership; circum- 
stances may place the Anglo-Saxon 
countries face-to-face with an absurd 
-hoice: De Gaullist France or a dem- 
xeratic western Germany? In view of 
the Soviet danger the choice would not 
be easy 

A federated Western Europe is the 
main French solution of the problem; 
to De Gaulle, it means a federation 
under French guidance. Britain is re< 
luctant to throw in her lot with this 
experiment? “Well, we may try with« 
»ut Britain, if necessary.” 

“Britain would give the continent 
four or five divisions in the event of 
war,” the prospective De Gaullist for- 
#ign minister told me, “and the defense 
»£ Europe would become France's 
task.” He and his party are inclined 
to disregard France’s own military 
weakness, the absence of a navy and 
of an effective air force. Italy is no 
danger any longer; Germany will be 
demilitarized; who else can menace 
France? someone asks whose attention 
is limited to Western Europe. 





ich Stalinists may have to suffer 
vy blow from a De Gaulle gov- 
arnment; but France’s relations with 
might even improve 
would separate itself from Britain and 
the United States.” 

No definite course has been elab- 
orated so far by the RPF. No doubt, 
it is possible, however, that consider- 
able trouble will arise from Londoa 
and Washington if the impotence of the 
other parties ends in the emergence of 
a strong, dynamic, nationalist govern- 
ment under De Gaulle. 

(Note: This is the last article by Mr. 
Dallin from Europe; he is en route to 
the U.S. and his regular column will 
be resumed next week.) 
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The author of this article, formerly 
in the Soviet diplomatic corps, is 

















light of Russia's Peasants 


Stalin's War on the Muzhik 


By Alexander Witt 


dreev as its head was in itself omi- 
nous. For many years a member of 
the Politburo and Stalin’s toady, An- 




































writing under a pseudonym. dreev is an inept and uneducated man, 
a _- He earned fame 15 years ago when he 
= replaced the oppositionist Tomski as 
OR decades the Soviet Govern- Secretary of the Central Council of 
ren has carried on a struggle Labor Unions, and made them increas- 
against intellectuals. But the ingly subservient to the state. This 
| fiercest fight, in both the military and man was chosen to weed out the re- 
' the social-economic aspects, has been sults of “liberalism” toward the peas- 
conducted against the Russian peas- ants. 
fants. The muzhik has never been left The decree concerning the formation 
in peace. of the Council on Kolkhoz Affairs 
“War Communism,” which immedi- stated in threatening terms that during 
ately followed the Soviet revolution, the war the farmers had grabbed land 
was an outright despoliation of the and neglected kolkhoz work. In the 
peasants. The Soviet Government con- customary abusive and demagogic style 
' tinued this policy under the NEP, and it charged kolkhoz members and vil- 
 jaunched a war of annihilation against lage authorities, including party bosses, 
i the muzhik in the period of “whole- with having jointly squandered kolk- 
F sale collectivization,” which turned hoz property, and pilfered livestock 
shim into a serf. He was now deprived and agricultural implements. There 
© not only of land, but also of his horse, were the familiar accusations of “graft” 
and cow. The notorious “private al- and “lack of watchfulness.” This was 
lotment” of a quarter of a_ hectare, to be stopped without delay. To ac- 
which the farmer was permitted to complish this backslide two terroristic 
own as a vegetable garden. was too measures were taken. 
—_ to compensate oe “ee starvation The fait eens. weenie 
norm to which his share in the kolk- 
; < eae a i purge of kolkhoz chairmen. who had 
hoz product actually amounted. Only as ; 
thanks to the resourcefulness of the proved careless” or in too close touch 
‘ eee 4 with the muzhiks. More effective was 
Russian peasants could they manage 
to avoid famine, and even collect some pects t Gade te ca 
i ee . ; e e ) ‘ r 
surplus for sale on the kolkhoz market, waitin t: Gn cia at Clie aan 
Such was the situation when Russia Tractor Stations. Here. too. behind 
entered World War II. In 1941 Stalin the innocent sounding terms Tractor 
was compelled to give a breathing spell Station and deputies for political mat- 
to the muzhik, though not to the ex- ters, were hidden terroristic intentions. 
tent of abolishing collectivization. It The Stations actually exercise full con- 
would have been difficult indeed to trol over the kolkhozes. From the 
send the peasants to die on the battle- moment when the grain is ripe until 
fields, while their families were dying threshing time every seed and ear is 
from hunger in the kolkhozes. There- under the strict supervision of the 
fore, during the war the grip on the Station chief. These chiefs are the 
muzhik was somewhat loosened. The plague of the peasants, but since the 
| Government permitted the peasants to war Stalin has lost confidence in them. 
® increase their “private allotments” and The deputies for political matters are 
» livestock, and showed some leniency agents of the MVD. 
as regards “speculation” with farm 
products. The loophole was rather Having thus penetrated in his anti- 
small: in reality the peasant remained peasant campaign to the positions 
© aserf, and the fruit of his labor was where the peasants had entrenched 
; stil reaped by the state. This was a themselves during the war. Stalin has 
i far cry from prosperity, but the un- now attacked them from the rear by 
© pretentious muzhik, tightening his belt, the decree on currency reform of Dec. 
Managed to sell more of his product 14. The decree deals a hard blow to 
than before at free market prices. the muzhik. It denounces “speculation,” 
Thus it came to pass, that. despite — 4 ee ee 
ee cicsein “ail “enkn gait penta ulators in the western meaning of the 
found inenenions om < deemahiea al priors word; private capital and free trade 
' After the war Stalin was faced with a cg angen ae = 
the actual deeoie that & muzhik, ae ae wee — rose — 
who had seemed irretrievably pauper- cngnane Bg qe rg _ 
ined might anions pect wihbuen commercial stores—a legalized black 
Taise his head, and then utuaiie meramt. To a much less degree, the 
manifest ee iia, is: anal te ~ peasants sometimes sold their products 
‘tem of agrarian “Socialism.” y on the free market. But since indus- 
, ee trial products were unavailable, the 
° . . muzhik had no choice but to accumu- 
Ix iis seiatinianiis ail ti _— late cash. Like all othe peasants, the 
pai z Wis: 2 : a Da = 7 a Russian muzhik has little confidence 
én was launched against the rural in banks, and keeps his rubles in a 
eee a, be poe asi nes am box at home. By the currency reform 
citi attentie a rere ¢ these rubles have lost nine-tenths of 
MSI gy. Under the innocent their value. 
Suise of a Council on Kolkhoz Affairs + . . 
at the Council of Ministers, a powerful 
instrument was created for control and Tz new decree hits the peasants by 
Suppression. The appointment of An- two other provisions. li hes established 
. a 
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two sets of prices for commodities, 
with prices in the villages higher than 
in the towns. The difference is not very 
big, but to the peasant robbed by the 
devaluation, every increase is a blow. 
In addition, for other reasons rooted 
in the system of Soviet economy, prices 
for the products of state industry, pri- 
marily for staple goods like clothes, 
footwear and utensils, are very high 
This of course affects the entire popula- 
tion. But while the employees of state 
enterprises enjoy certain privileges 
through cooperative and plant stores, 
the peasants lack these advantages. 
High prices for commodities which are 
in force after the new decree are an- 
other misfortune inflicted on the muz- 
hik by the devaluated ruble. 


Such are the conspicuous methods 
of Stalin’s attack against the peasants, 
as reflected in legal acts. But there are 
other methods, not so visible, which 
hit the muzhik in his everyday life, 
and which cannot be described in a 
short article. One thing is beyond 
doubt; the campaign against the muz- 
hik is being conducted on a large scale. 
As the numerically preponderant group 
of the population, traditionally flexible 
and adaptable to the existing situation, 
the muzhiks have represented a grave 
menace to the regime throughout the 
thirty years of its existence. This is 
why the struggle with them has been 
so fierce and unrelenting. 


PEN POINTS 





The Lincoln (Nebraska) post- 
master, who advised his mail-car- 
riers to forego deliveries if men- 
aced by a dog, shattered a beauti- 
ful myth. Now only a barking dog 
can keep the postman from making 
his appointed rounds. 




















FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
THE SOCIALIST COURIER 
published by the Russian Social Democrats 
FORUM: 
“THE FUTURE RUSSIA AND THE NATIONALITIES PROBLEM” 
R. ABRAMOVITCH, Chairman 


Speakers: Prof. M. KARPOVICH 
IRAJLY PSTSERETELLI 
ADMISSION: $1.25 (includes refreshments) 


TIME: Friday Evening, January 14 
PLACE: Park Central Hotel, 7th Ave. and 56th Street, N. Y. C. 


SDF NEWS 


NATIONAL 
Florida: As a result of the 
Orlando last 
bulletin to be known 


meeting 
and radio broadcast in 
week, a monthly 
“Florida Social Democrat” 
be mailed to members and prospects 
of the 
August 


as the will 


in various parts state. . 
Newark, N. J.: 
teaches a class in Parliamentary 
1:30 p. m., at the 


the Communications 


Claessens 
Law 
Tuesday, Jan. 18, 
Essex House for 
Workers of America, CIO. 
NEW YORK CITY 
“Roads to Freedom” 
WEVD, Sundays, 10 to 
Program for Jar. 16—Topic: 
Liberties and Congress.” 
Roger Baldwin, Director, Civil Liber- 
ties Union; Milton Stewart, A D.A.; 
Ben McLaurin, Brotherhood of Sleep- 
ing Car Porters; August Claessens. . .. 
Public Meetings: Tuesday, Jan. 18, 
8:30 p. m., at. Public School No. 167, 
Eastern Parkway and Schenectady 
Ave., Brooklyn. Council- 
man Louis P. Goldberg, 


Forum, Station 
10:30 p. m. 
“Civil 
Speakers: 


Speakers, 
Julius Man- 
George Rifkin 

Friday, Jan. 


son, Meyer Levenstein, 
and August Claessens. 


21, 8:30 p. m., at: the Whitehall Hotel 
100th St. and Broadway, Manhattan. 
Speakers: Judge Jacob Panken, Rabbi 
Benj Schultz, Councilman Louis P. 
Goldberg and Henry Fruchter 

Meyer Levenstein speaks at the New 
Era Club, 274 East Broadway, Friday, 


Jan. 14, 9 p. m. Topic: “The Challenge 
of the Atomic Age to Education.” 

August Claessens speaks every Sun- 
day, 11 a m.,.at a Forum at the Wil- 
liamsburg . Liberal. Party Club, 244 
Havemeyer St., Brooklyn. Topic: “Im- 
portant Events of the Week.” Aus- 
pices of the Liberal Party, 4th A. D., 
Brooklyn. . . Theatre Party: Thurs- 
day, Jan. 27, 8:30 p. m. We shall have 
a new play; Maurice Schwartz and his 
whole cast will appear in this new 
comedy drama. Please call ALgonqg@in 





4-2620, or write to the Office and Fi- 
Morris B. Cha,man nance Committee, S.D.F., for tickets 
eee ; eee _ 
THE ANNUAL GATHERING 


- ZYGMUND ZAREMBA 
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Where the News Ends 


By William Henry Chamberlin 








A Scandal Exposed 


N ARMY commission headed by Justice 


Gordon Simpson, of the Texas Supreme 


/ 


Court, has performed a useful service to 
American ideals of justice and decency by rec- 
ommending the commutation of death senten- 
ces imposed in the so-called Malmedy case 
This was a trial by an American military court 
of a number of German soldiers who were ac- 
cused of having killed American prisoners at 
Malmedy, in Belgium, during the Battle of the 


Bulve 


In commuting death sentences to life im- 
prisonment and less severe penalties the com- 
mission acted on two grounds. In the first place, 
its members expressed the opinion 


It is extremely doubtful that an American 


court martial would fix any punishment more 
severe than life imprisonment if it were trying 
members of the American Army who com- 
mitted like offenses in the heat of battle 


This surely underlines a principle that should 
have governed the conduct of the war crimes 
trials: that none should be punished except 
for acts so outrageous and barbarous that they 
would have called for prosecution and retribu- 
tion if committed by the soldiers of the vic- 
torious armies. 


The second reason for not taking any lives in 
the Malmedy case is still more compelling. For, 
in the restrained language of the commission, 
“highly questionable methods which cannot be 
condoned” were used in obtaining the “evi- 
Jence” and “confessions” on which the Mal- 
medy verdicts were based 


SHESE “HIGHLY QUESTIONABLE meth- 
ods’ are spelled out in appalling detail in an 
affidavit which Willis M Everett, Jr.. American 
officer appointed as counsel for the defendants, 
submitted to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. This affidavit is in my possession. It is 
a long document; but a few characteristic state- 
ments are worth citing 


The 74 defendants were 
finement at Schwabisch Hall. and were sub- 


held in solitary con- 


jected to beating and other forms of torture 
The American investigators staged mock trials 
ending in death sentences and then persuaded 
many of the defendants to sign false confes- 
sions, under the impression that they had been 
condemned to death and might as well absolve 
others by taking the responsibility on them- 
selves. To cite directly from the affidavit 

“The investigators would forge the names of 
certain of plaintiffs’ (Major Everett's clients) 
superior officers to confessions or statements 
which would completely detail and point out 
the purported guilt of another accused. Then 
they would confrunt these young German sol- 
diers with one or more of these forged state- 
ments and induce them to sign confessions to 
acts never committed by them 

“The American prosecutors would make 
many threats of violence and torture directed 
toward the mothers, fathers, sisters, wives and 
children of various accused unless they signed 
complete dictated confessions of acts and deeds 
never committed by them, and acts and deeds 
of other accused never witnessed by them.’ 

In short the whole procedure, as described in 
detail in this affidavit, as confirmed in some 
points at least by the verdict of the investiga- 
tion commission, fairly reeked with the odor 
»f a Gestapo or a Soviet state trial. It was a dis- 
grace to the American flag that such brutality 
and chicanery could be employed. One feels 
that the decision of the investigating commis- 
sion, while it was a step in the right direction, 
did not go far enough, Surely individuals con- 
victed on evidence extorted by such grossly im- 


16 


proper methods are entitled to a new fair trial. 
And severe punishment for the individuals re- 
sponsible for these methods would do more to 
create confidence in the reality of American 
justice in Germany than almost any step that 
could be taken. We can never hope to rival Na- 
zis or Communists in brutality or to impress 
the Germans favorably by using the kind of 
methods that Would be normal in the SS. We 
can make a strong and favorable impression by 
insisting on evenhanded, impartial justice, by 
showing that it is brutality we resent, whether 
committed by Nazi guards in Buchenwald or by 
American “investigators” in Schwabisch Hall. 

All honor to Major Everett, to Judge Charles 
Wennerstrum and to other Americans whose 
struggle for this kind of justice. if it is known 
in Germany, will have the best kind of “re- 
educational” effect! 





An Appointment That Disappoints 
ONE CANNOT FEEL that President Tru 
picked the best available candidate to suc 








General Marshall as Secretary of State. Ii 





only a little over three years ago that the 
Secretary of State, Dean Acheson, then Und 
Secretary of State, was sharing the platfog 
































with the notorious Red Dean of Canterbury 
a meeting of the Council of American-So 
Friendship. This was surely one of the gravg 
errors of judgment ever committed by a hi 
diplomatic officiai. It was in line with Achesog 
close friendship with the arch-appeaser of Sf 
lin, Harry Hopkins and his general identifig 
tion with the discredited policies of Teher 
Yalta and Potsdam. It is true that later in 
career Acheson changed his tune to such aq 
gree that he won the honor of a rebuke by nag 
from Molotov. But his general record is one 
live down, rather than to live up to. One hop 
that the new Secretary, by swift, vigorous ag 
uncompromising action on such issues as { 
Berlin blockade, the speeding up of the Norf 
Atlantic pact, the working out of effective ros 
blocks for communism in China, the buildig 
up of a strong productive democratic Germa 
will prove that he has thoroughly broken wif 
his past. But one must wait for concrete proof 
The name of a man who had never been iden 
fied with the appeasement policy would cox 
mand far more confidence in the stability of oy 
foreign policy at home and abroad. 





An Editorial— 


War and Welfare 


MERICANS who have long memories or 
some acquaintance with history may 
well gasp with wonder at the President's 

$42,000,000,000 budget proposal. It runs counter 
to all precedents. Wars have always meant a 
time of belt-tightening. But men have always 
envisioned as a reward for battle’s hardships 
a “piping time of peace.” That meant easier 
living, less work and taxes, more scope for 
individual free play. But now, having finished 
six years of the bloodiest and most expensive 
fighting in history, we are confronted with a 
budget which, in dollars, amounts to more than 
our entire national income during the lowest 
years of our late depression. 


Of the large sum demanded, something like 
three-fourths is to go for the cost of past and 
future wars. It is somewhat difficult to draw 
a line between these two items. The Marshall 
Plan appropriations, for example, fall under 
both classifications. But however the figures 
are looked at, it is impossible to escape the 
conclusion that a sum in the neighborhood of 
$20,000,000,000 is to be allotted to expenditures 
which we would not be called upon to make if 
we were actually in a state of peace. 

This unprecedented burden is, readers of 
The New Leader know, caused by the division 
of the world into two parts, one of which is 
controlled by ambitious and hostile Soviet 
Russia. The only question which the intelligent 
citizen can ask with regard to each item ear- 
marked for national defense is this: “Will this 
particular way of spending this much money 
give us the best return in the wav of defense 
preparations?” 

a ” ° 


IT IS GENERALLY taken for granted that 
during war-time, expenditures for social serv- 
ices are curtailed. The burden of military 
expenditures must be in part counterbalanced 
by savings in the social service field. One reason 
why we have before us at present such an 
unusual sum total is that the President pro- 
poses to undertake simultaneously war prepa- 
rations on a gigantic scale and a broad-gauge 
advance in such fields as housing, social se- 
curity, health, education and the development 
of our natural resources. The serious question 
is whether we can bear this double burden. 

Carrying through such tasks as this nation 
has undertaken requires kéeping our produc- 
tive system at top-notch efficiency. There must 
be no depression. There must be no playing 
out of men or of materials or of morale. Ths 
fiscal, economic, social and educational projects 
included in the President’s program are pre- 











































cisely of the sort to keep our great machi 
rolling. Even the proposed expansions in 
field of civil rights have an important bearii 
in this relation. 

Usually nations promise their soldiers 
forms at the end of a war—and the promis 
are seldom kept. We are preparing for a w 
which we hope will not come, which we 3s 
do all we can to avoid. One of the most effe 
tive forms of preparation is to insure all of 4 
people of a full and free citizenship in a health 
society. We have undertaken great tasks whi 
commit us to the use of all our wealth and 
our power over a long period. But it is also 
time when we must give to every citizen 
sense of sharing in all the good that Americ 
life affords. A budget is heavy or light onl 
in relation to the nation’s total output. W 
ever shoves up annual production lightens f 
burden. Both from the point of view of i 
surance against depression and that of t 
maintenance of morale, the President’s socii 
service program is calculated to lighten th 
weight of taxation. 
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